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HE statement that the common prejudice against birth con- 
ih trol is largely religious is true, but it answers no important 

question. Almost every type of human activity, especially 
in regard to matters of eating, drinking, and sex function, is, or 
has been, taboo in some one or other of the religious systems of 
the world. All forms of behavior in regard to which large groups 
of people entertain strong and emotional opinions have been con- 
nected up with religious beliefs and religious systems. The 
reasons for the existence of such opinions is therefore to be sought 
outside of the religions to which they become attached. Moreover, 
the particular prejudice against birth control exists, in violent 
form, among those also who are not counted as ‘‘religious’’ in the 
ordinary sense of the word, although we might contend that in a 
wider sense, the manner of holding the opinion is religious. 

The prejudice is sometimes defended on the score of the ‘‘un- 
naturalness’’ of contraception. It cannot be conceded, however, 
that any prejudice ever has arisen from such considerations. The 
distinction between that which is ‘‘natural’’ and that which is 
‘unnatural’? has ever been drawn solely on the basis of that 
which we approve as against that which we disapprove. The public 
does not stop to consider the fact that every operation of man or 
of any other animal is inexorably in accord with the laws of nature, 
and hence ‘‘natural’’; but applies the condemnatory epithet ‘‘un- 
natural’’ strictly to those acts and practices which are believed to 
be against morals, or public interests, or the interests of the indi- 
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vidual; and the ‘‘unnaturalness’’ is never the reason for the cop. 
demnation, but only the form thereof. 

That the permission to practice contraception infringes ypoy 
the rights of the individual as such has never been seriously cop. 
sidered. It has not been supposed, so far as I know, that the pro- 
ponents of birth control propose to force any one to practice that 
measure. On the other hand, many of the most active opponents 
of birth control obviously practice it themselves, and some of then 
even urge the employment of forced methods of birth control, such 
as delayed marriage and voluntary restraint of intercourse, upon 
certain sections of the population. The actual objection of the eon. 
servatives is against the popularization of information concerning 
contraception and the offering of means thereto to the public, go 
that any individuals may be enabled to practice it freely if they 
wish to. The basis of the prejudice is obviously a social one, in so 
far as we can distingiush the social from the individual. 

The prejudice against birth control, as it exists, is an expres. 
sion of one of the strongest tendencies of living organisms; but it 
is the expression of the tendency as it occurs in the social group 
(‘‘social organism,’’ if you will), not as a merely individual ten- 
dency. Every form of life has the primary tendency to perpetuate 
itself; and in the human organism this tendency is manifested not 
merely in blind action-tendencies, but consciously also in the twin 
desires for progeny and for sexual relations (the reproductive and 
amatory desires). The existence of the social group is tied up not 
only with the desire to perpetuate and expand the group, but also 
with many subsidiary desires and unintelligent forms of reaction 
which all tend towards the common end of growth of the group. 

Nothing else so arouses the antagonism of the individual as 
does interference with the reproductive desires and activities, or 
with the merely sexual activities and desires which codperate with 
the reproductive. On the social plane also, interference with the 
perpetuation, growth and expansion of the group arouses the 
antagonism of those individuals within the group who have the 
‘*eroup-feeling’’ strongly developed, and whose blind desires and 
tendencies in regard to the group are not modified or controlled by 
ethical considerations which subordinate the desire for mere 
magnitude to desires of higher valuations. 

The opponent of birth control is therefore not concerned about 
the practice of contraception by himself, or by any other limited 
class in the race, nation, or other social group. His concern is 
solely that there shall be a part of the group unaffected by birth 
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entrol, and sufficiently large to provide for rapid multiplication 
of the group as such. The means he proposes to adopt to secure 
this end, whether religious means, legal means, or any other, are 
secondary in their origin and nature, however primary a place 
they may come to occupy in his own theories. His prejudices are, 
‘n short, the expressions of desire for the growth of the group, a 
desire which is of high value in stages of society in which a rapid 
increase of society is useful, but which becomes dangerous when 
the population has reached a sufficient height, unless the desire is 
controlled by understanding of the actual conditions and by 
eugenic and ethical ideals. 

The expressions of the group reproductive tendency are 
various. Fears that the particular racial stock or particular social 
class which the individual represents will die out are frequently 
expressed. Naturally, the fear of a nation’s falling in fighting 
power below the power of rival states is most common. But in all 
these fears, it is the group which is under consideration, not the 
individual; and hence the practice of birth limitation by an indi- 
vidual is not inconsistent with his intense antagonism against the 
practice by members of the group generally. These fears are not 
by any means idle, and the considerations on which they are based 
must be fully met by advocates of general dissemination of knowl- 
edge concerning contraceptives. 

Another form of expression of the group reproductive tendency 
is in the fear of increased immorality which might result from 
popular knowledge of contraceptive measures. This point is the 
least important of the lot, and most easily disposed of. It may 
be pointed out: (1) that there is no manifest evidence that those 
classes which to-day possess contraceptive knowledge are more 
given to illicit intercourse than the ignorant class; and (2) that 
the absence of means of contraception does not serve as a deterrent 
to immorality. 

Sexual desire is as readily controlled by habit as is any other 
human desire. Both in primitive and civilized society the sys- 
tematized habits known as ‘‘taboos’’ operate, not by preventing 
the satisfaction of desire, but by checking or preventing the arousal 
of desire. This is illustrated by the incest convention, as well as 
by the convention against illicit intercourse, where such conven- 
tions obtain. The individual refrains from incestuous relations 
because his acceptance of the convention restrains him from active 
desire. If, however, in spite of the convention the desire arises, 
the taboo is usually broken, if opportunity offers. In the excep- 
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tional cases, the satisfaction of the desire is prevented by fear o 
specific consequences, or by internal conflicts. That the latte, 
solution is intrinsically a bad one needs no argument. Where fear 
operates, it operates not by restraining the desire, but by turning 
it into perverted channels. In this case also, the results are dis. 
astrous. 

The pathological cases of fear and conflict are relatively foy 
In most cases, where desires arise illicitly, in spite of conventions 
the result is simply that the conventions are broken. Sexual desire. 
strongly aroused, is a flood of emotional activity which it is dij. 
ficult to check without bad consequences. And in the case of illicit 
desire, the prevalence of illegitimacy and abortion show plainly 
that absence of means of contraception is not an effective means 
checking it. The question of improving or conserving sexual 
morality is one of education; specifically, of the maintaining oj 
moral codes or ‘‘taboos’’ which are so early formed and so rigor. 
ously maintained that the illicit desires do not arise. 

Aside from the matter of illicit sexual relations, it has bee 
alleged that the use of contraceptive measures is detrimental to 
the individual. Two specific effects of such practices have been 
assumed: (1) an increase in amount of sex activity, conducing to 
excess; and (2) the production of an abnormal emotional attitude 
due to interference with the normal conditions and course of sex 
activity. On the first point there seems to be no conclusive evi- 
dence, and it seems hardly possible that, in the case of the common 
type of married couple, the absence of contraceptive procedure 
diminishes the frequency of sexual intercourse to any significant 
degree. In general, amatory desire is not inhibited in such ways, 
although it may be turned into channels of perversion; and various 
perverted forms of satisfaction are, on this account, practiced by 
both married and unmarried persons. 

The second point is more important. There can be no doubt 
that all the commonly known contraceptive measures are psycho- 
logically objectionable, and if frequently employed, they produce 
bad effects of greater or less extent. These measures either 
modify essential stimulations, or interrupt the normal course of 
the sexual passion and activities, and are hence positively dan- 
gerous. It should not be forgotten that not only the rise of the 
sex passion, but also, in the woman, its decline after the climat, 
has a typical form which cannot be interrupted with impunity. 
Aside from the production of frigidity in the woman and of 
chronic irritation and impotency in the male, very serious psy- 
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chological deteriorations in the subtler emotional relationships of 
couples, leading in some cases to disintegration of the family rela- 
tionship, are unfortunately common results of the usual contra- 


ceptive practices. 

These practices produce their evil effects in illicit unions as 
surely as they do in the marriage state, although perhaps the 
effects are more easily noted among married couples. But contra- 
ceptive measures are extensively used in legal and illicit unions, 
and will unquestionably continue to be used. The birth-control 
nroblem of maximal importance centers, therefore, about the 
development of contraceptives which shall be free from the psy- 
chological objections. Based on the opinions of a number of com- 
petent medical men and physiologists, my conviction is that such 
contraceptives can be developed, if the problem is attacked in a 
serious and systematic way by a group of men of adequate training 
n embryology and physiological chemistry. Such research ought 
by all means to be furthered at once in European countries, since 
on account of the hysterical state of the public in America on these 
questions, the suitable prosecution of this research is at present 
impossible here. 

The problem of race or group deterioration, above referred to, 
is by no means simple. Under present conditions, the more intel- 
ligent individuals in any group, and the more intelligent races 
generally, practice contraception, and the very worst eugenic 
results are obtained. As a merely negative means, extending the 
information to the lower races and to the less intelligent members 
of the group would seem requisite. While this may be a simple 
matter in any group or race in which the better classes already 
practice contraception, the result of restoring the balance in the 
higher races might conceivably be that they would eventually be 
crushed out by the lower races, if these do not limit their rates of 
increase, 

The only solution of this problem is an active agreement among 
the nations of the earth by which no nation shall be allowed to 
commence aggression on other nations; from which it will result 
that any nation which reaches the limit of population which its 
domain ean support will be compelled to adopt contraceptive means. 


| If, for example, the white races stand together, and Japan is not 


allowed to seize the lands of other peoples, or to transfer its 
surplus population into the lands of other peoples, it must of 
necessity limit its increase by adopting the means of birth control 
which may be offered it. Since birth control is already practiced 
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and will continue to be practiced by the higher nations, this neo. 
sity is now upon us, and a real ‘* League of Nations’’ must becom, 
an actuality if civilization is to be maintained. 

On the positive side, the effect of popularization of contra, 
ceptive information raises some interesting questions: (1) Is ; 
not possible that those individuals who desire children, up to thy 
number which can be adequately educated and provided for, ay 
intrinsically representative of better stocks than are those whos 
reproductive desires are weaker? We must, in considering thj 
question, distinguish the amatory desire from the reproductiy. 
(2) Would not the individuals of inferior type within a giya 
nation (feebleminded, 8, etc.) be more inclined, relatively, 
to practice contraception than are the superior individuals? — 

On neither of these questions is there a possibility of making; 
decisive statement. The first question is a purely scientific on. 
and might ultimately be solved by scientific investigation. Th: 
second question is practical, and is complicated by the religioy 
prejudice deliberately inculeated among the lower classes. () 
the whole, however, I incline to think that although religious pr. 
judice is a great obstacle to the spread of information on birth 
control, it is not by any means a serious obstacle to its practice 
on account of the fact previously brought out, that the real pre 





judice on which the religious objection is based is social and not 
individual. I am, moreover, seriously inclined to believe that if 
methods of contraception which are simple, easily accessible ani 
inexpensive, were brought within the reach of the negro woma 


generally in the United States, our ‘‘negro problem’ would lk 
solved in one generation. Although the amatory desire of the 
negro is enormous, his reproductive desire is not great. 

As in the case of every great movement, good or bad, the 
problem of birth control is primarily one of education; a problem 
of promulgating ideas. Hence in conclusion, a word concerning 
the psychology of propaganda is entirely pertinent. 

There is a grand principle of propaganda which lies at the basis 
of all progress, and of all changes in opinion and all conservation 
of opinion. All propaganda is planned to bring about the accept: 
ance of ideas. This is true of commercial advertising; and it \ 
true of agitation for reform or against it. The first step in the 
acceptance of an idea is the thinking of the idea. If you can ge 
your man to actually think your idea, the first step, and the 
absolutely essential step, is taken. And in accordance with the 


it 


general psychology of habit formation, the more often he thinks tt 
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the nearer he is to ultimate acceptance. Optimally, you should get 
nim to think it without argument, since argument tends to bring 
about conflicting thoughts. The idea must first of all become 
familiar. But since conflicting ideas will occur, either through 
association, or through the efforts of rival propaganda, reasons 
must be presented, but with as little wrangling and argument as 
wssible. This method has actually been employed by the oppo- 
nents of birth control with great svecess. The press, and speakers 
having the public ear, secure the adherence of the public by 
denouncing, by ridiculing, and in general by much talking, but 
avoiding argument. 

On the other hand, the attention of the public must be secured. 
Mere hearing or seeing is not enough; the ideas must actually be 
thought. And nothing gets the public ear like a fight. Woman 
suffrage in the United States went ahead rapidly as soon as the 
organizations opposed to suffrage became active and a real fight 
was on. The men then sat up and took notice; and the ideas did 
their work. But in a fight, it is never the opponents who are 
converted; only the onlookers are susceptible. 

Apparently, any kind of an idea, good or bad, can be ‘‘ put 
over,’ if the presentation is skillful and the opposition is not at 
least as skillful. And this is true; temporarily at least. But- the 
idea which has truth behind it has the strong advantage in the long 
run, because it can be thought in coherence with its setting, when 
the setting is ultimately presented. Nevertheless, the observance 
of the psychological laws of propaganda helps amazingly. And 
these laws are: have an idea, state your idea and its supporting 
reasons clearly, and keep on stating them without cessation, but 
with the least pessible arousal of antagonism. When you do stage 
a fight, stage it with those you do not hope to convert, for the 
benefit of those whom you do. Or, I might sum these laws up in 
fewer words: Raise your ideal and never stop talking about it; 
but talk amiably. 


‘ 





THE EFFECT OF SUGGESTION ON A CASE OF 
TRAUMATIC HYSTERIA 


By KATE BROUSSEAU 
DOCTEUR DE L’UNIVERSITE DE PARIS 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Lameness, hysterical contractures, anesthesia, hyperesthesia lasting four years, due t 
slight injury; complete recovery after three days of treatment by suggestion, 
NNIE J. is a young woman of 26, mental age 9, birthplace 
Germany, in this country since early infancy. Parents ar 
dead; no data available concerning the family. She js 
known, however, to have a married sister who is normal. She has 
been in an institution for the feebleminded since childhood. The 
girl, slender and undersized, was a willing, capable worker in the 
laundry prior to an accident which caused lameness and also cop. § 
tractures of the muscles of the left arm. 

Some years before the following experiment the girl fell dow. 
stairs bruising her left hip, and although the accident was not 
serious, she was confined to her bed for several weeks. Shortly 
after her recovery she developed lameness on the left side, accow. 
panied by considerable pain. An examination was made but no 
fracture or dislocation could be discovered, although the symptoms 
indicated serious local disturbance. An X-ray could not be taken 
as the institution did not possess the necessary apparatus. 

This study was made four years after the accident. The girl 
was then found to be anemic; her general condition was very 
poor. She could not stand erect, the body being bent over near\; 
double, and she walked with great difficulty. The contractures 
included not only the muscles of the left leg but also those of the 
left arm, a condition which suggested paralysis. A point to be 
noted is that the position of the arm and hand, including the 
fingers, was similar to that noticed in the inmates in the institv- 
tion who were suffering from spastic paralysis. There was an 
extremely painful zone over the articulation of the left hip, the 
slightest touch provoking cries and trembling. On the other hand, 
a survey with the esthesiometer brought to light areas of 
diminished sensibility in various parts of the body. Several pre 
liminary tests showed that the girl was suggestible to an abnormal 
degree, responding not only to suggested sensations of pressure 
but also to those of heat and cold. I took up a strip of adhesive 
plaster, observing to the nurse that it was very hot, this strip was 
placed on the patient over the gluteal region and it brought forth 
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»e ery, “It burns, it burns!’’ A similar strip of adhesive was 


eld up with the remark that it was extremely cold. This was 


blaced by the side of the first strip and the patient began to shiver 


-iolently. 
The history of the injury, the presence of the contractures, the 


painful zone and anesthetic areas and the extreme degree of 
_uggestibility gave an indication of hysteria. At my request, the 
vir] was therefore removed to a private room in the hospital for 
furthe r tests. Hypnosis could not readily be induced and psycho- 
analvsis Was impossible since the girl was subnormal; it was 
necessary, therefore, to resort to direct suggestion. 

It was explained to the girl that the lameness and the attendant 
nain could be relieved; that new apparatus had been provided for 
the purpose and that her cooperation was necessary. A cure could 
he effected within ten days, she was assured—this in spite of the 
‘act that the lameness had exténded over a period of more than 
our years. It must be remembered that Annie was subnormal. 
It was impossible, therefore, to make her understand that her 
lisability had no organic basis. It was necessary to make the 
suggestion in a way that would appeal to a childish mind. Prior 
to the test an attempt was made to bring Annie to an erect, stand- 
ing position; she was supported on either side so that the strain 
would not be too great upon muscles weakened by long disuse. 
The effort, however, was unsuccessful and provoked loud cries 
indicating excruciating pain. 

A kymograph, a piece of covered copper wire, two test tubes, 
ne filled with eotton and the other with ink, constituted the 
apparatus for the experiment. The girl was placed on a couch and 
the hip was uneovered. It is interesting to note that the body was 
not bent when in a recumbent position. One end of the cord was 
attached to the kymograph, the other I held in my hand, together 
with the two test tubes. The kymograph was set in motion and 
the tubes rubbed gently over the sensitive zone. The girl was 
assured that the first ‘‘treatment’’ would relieve the pain and 
make it possible for her to stand erect. The suggestion produced 
relief in a few minutes and pressure then failed to cause pain in 
the sensitive area. It was explained to her that her muscles were 
stiff through disuse, and, therefore, she must rise from her chair | 
at frequent intervals in order to give these muscles the needed 
exercise. The second ‘‘treatment’’ was similar to the first and the 
girl was told to stand every twenty minutes and raise her arms 
above her head. At each ‘‘treatment’’ a new exercise was sug- 
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gested that would bring into action sets of disused muscles. Ty) 
**treatments’’ were given each day. Annie had been given orders 
not to leave her room but on the fourth day she was found walking 
briskly along the corridor. She was then discharged as cured, 
Two days later it was noticed that the girl’s left arm was still sti 
and it was remembered that there had been no suggestion tending 
to relieve that condition. Annie was then returned to the hos. 
pital where two treatments were given and exercises ordered | 
The contractures in the arm and hand also disappeared and in q 
few days the muscles lost their stiffness. The girl was they 
referred to the instructor in physical education for work in eor. 
rective gymnastics and she was also assigned light work. A year 
after this experiment, it was reported that there had been no 
return of the hysterical symptoms. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that symptoms will reappear if the girl is sub. 
jected to another shock. 

The case cited above is in accord with the definition of hysteria 
given by Dr. Hurst, who declares it to be ‘‘a condition in which 
symptoms are present which have resulted from suggestion and 
are curable by psychotherapy.’’ A careful study of the histories 
of hysterical patients shows that in practically all instances some 
shock or injury has caused the condition and has determined the 
nature of the symptoms. In this case the girl gave evidence of 
abnormal suggestibility which is a very important predisposing 
factor in hysterical symptoms. The girl was no doubt much 
frightened and badly bruised by the fall, but the injury was con- 
paratively slight and recovery occurred after several weeks. The 
accident, however, made so great an impression on the girl’s mind 
that the pain and contractures continued as hysterical symptoms 
after the disappearance of the organic cause. It is probable also 
that the autosuggestion was strengthened by the unconscious 
heterosuggestion of the physician and attendants who discussed 
the symptoms at the bedside of the patient. As soon as the gir! 
was able to leave her bed, she mingled with other inmates in the 
institution, among them being several cases of spastic infantile 
hemiplegia. It was very evident that the exact form of the con- 
tractures was determined by suggestion, the result was an uncon- 
scious imitation of the hemiplegics. 

Many authorities hold that one of the most important factors 
in hysterical conduct is a concealed, illicit motive. In the cases of 
hysteria arising in the camps during the war, the most frequent 
motives were to evade the law of conscription or to procure release 
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INSTINCTS AND THE PSYCHOANALYSTS 


By L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


HE psychoanalysts are by no means the worst offenders jp 
the use of ‘‘instincts,’’ so far as variety of reputed instinets 
is concerned. But if we consider them from the standpoint 

of their naive faith in the dominance of all human activity and 
thought by one or a few fundamental instincts we may find much 
to criticize. It can scarcely be said that the psychoanalysts, with 
a few exceptions, are at all interested in the question of instincts 
as such. Some of them scarcely use the term in their writings. 
and few of them as yet adopt a schematized classification of jn- 
stincts as a basis for the development of their theories. So far as 
I know, none of them has entered into the current controversy 
regarding the relative claims of instinct and habit to dominate 
character formation and human conduct. They, like most thinkers 
and technicians who build up a new science or art, have simply 
accepted the conventional ways of thinking and speaking in a 
popularly or professionally accepted terminology, content to leave 
this tangential question to others and to give their energies to the 
development of their own interests. 


Consequently the psychoanalysts share in the popular fallacies 
regarding the instinctive control of human action, accepting rather 


uncritically, for the most part, those ‘‘instincts’’ or activity and 


thought patterns which fit their needs of the moment. Thus their 
‘*instinets’’ represent great centers of conation or impulse, espe- 
cially those which they find most commonly perverted or diverted 
in the psychoses and neuroses with which they deal. This leads 
them into the rather common error of defining or thinking of 
instinct in terms of its end or function instead of in terms of the 
structure of the act. Their ‘‘instincts’’ therefore conform to the 
general classification of activities which they happen to make 
because of the needs of their problems or because of their pre- 
judices of observation. Freud! appears to find only two dominant 
motives in life with several subsidiary motives organized in con- 
nection with them. These constitute his equipment of instincts. 
Tansley ? finds three great codérdinate motives and he elevates them 
into instinet controls. But it is evident in both cases that human 


1 A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (1920), 356. Brill follows Freud’s lead 
in this respect. Cf. Fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis, 32. 
2 A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life (1920), 177. 
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activity has here been classified, not on the basis of the unity of 
the activity process (as must be the case where it is inherited), 
hut from the standpoint of the importance of the acts for some 
social or personal ends. These ends are, in these cases, the sur- 
vival of the individual and of the race and the satisfactions of the 
individual’s ego or self. 

The psychoanalysts have approached the question of instincts, 
in so far as they have considered it philosophically at all, from a 
metaphysical rather than from a scientific standpoint. They are 
dealing in abstract social and persenal values instead of in neural 
stimulus-response processes, end organs and effectors. On the 
other hand they are concerned, in practice, with the development 
of a technique or an art. They select those terms which apply 
most closely to the adjustment values which they wish to control, 
for purposes of diverting or strengthening them, and assume them 
to be identical with unit activity processes effecting these values; 
which they are not. In this respect the psychoanalysts are not 
essentially different from other theorists and technicians dealing 
with organized and directed human conduct in adaptation to the 
demands of a social environment. The social and the educational 
psychologists, the business psychologists, the specialists in 
advertising psychology, the theorists of public opinion and the 
‘‘dopsters’’ of ‘*what the public wants’’ generally have fallen into 
the same errors of procedure. They have taken social and indi- 
vidual value terminology, which sometimes corresponds to actual 
habit complexes of organized activity and which sometimes does 
not, and have assumed these to represent inherited unit organiza- 
tions of conduct selected into the individual by phylogeny and 
have called them instincts. They have not yet followed the lead 
of Thorndike * in splitting these acquired activity complexes up 
into their constituent native impulses and learned adjustments. 
This would necessitate their giving up their crude makeshift of 
all-embracing instinet-controls and would force them to turn to a 
more careful analysis of environmental pressures to ascertain the 
true sources of character formation and conflict in personality 
traits which lead to the development of the neuroses and psychoses 
which constitute their chief concern. As yet environment is a 
vague, relatively unanalyzed concept with them, even less pene- 
trated logically than is the concept of instinct. They find little 


_ $8ee, for example, W. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology; D. Starch, 

Educational Psychology; Hollingworth and Poffenberger, Applied Psychology; 8. 8. 

Colvin, The Learning Process; E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, ete. 
4 Original Nature of Man. 
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constructive use for it in their theory. Yet, like all other tec). 
nicians and theorists concerned with the organization of individya) 
conduct in harmony with a previously adjusted social environmen; 
or system, they cannot ignore it. 

In this vague sense they, perhaps, make more room for envirop. 
mental influences or pressures than the more systematic biological 
psychologists who have worked out their theory of instincts wit) 
enough detail and logical precision to become aware of the cop. 
fliicts of interpretation which may arise between the theory of 
instinctive control and that of environmental control. Freud, jp 
criticizing the method of the psychiatrists in dealing with neuroses 
and psychoses, points out that they are prone to assign every 
condition to heredity. He says,’ ‘‘Instead of first seeking out 
more specific and immediate causes, psychiatry refers us to the 
very general and remote source—heredity.’’ Freud appears to 
hold that both heredity and experience (environment) play parts 
in the production of obsessions and other psychoses. Heredity js 
the underlying, stable factor, probably the source of the strength 
of the sex impulse, which is brought into conflict with environ- 
mental restraints through experience. In this way a psychosis 
results. All this is equivalent to saying that the immediate and 
effective, the characteristic, cause of the psychosis is the environ- 
mental one. Yet Freud nowhere speaks of the euvironment by 
name as playing a significant réle. The concept of the environ- 
ment as an etiological factor apparently has not gained definition 
in his mind. White states pretty much the sume viewpoint in 
explaining how the individual repeats the ‘‘history of the parent 
of the same sex, going through a similar course of development, 
developing the same illnesses, exhibiting the same weaknesses,” 
all from the influence of suggestion. ‘‘This is all generally ex- 
plained by heredity, but heredity is still only a word, an hypothesis, 
and while perhaps it has much truth to its credit, still this other 
way of looking at the facts gives the values that always come 
from a new point of view and serves to explain many of the more 
subtle nuances in a much more satisfactory way.’’® Suggestion 
here obviously stands for environmental pressures. Adler’s the- 
ory of organ inferiority ’ must in large measure, if not primarily, 
be regarded as a theory of environmental influence in the pro- 





5 Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 219; also p. 216. Compare Selected Papers on 
Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses, translated by A. A. Brill, 1912, p. 193. 

6 White, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation, 164. 

7 Adler, The Neurotic Constitution; also various studies on organ inferiority, such 
as Studie tiber Minderwertigkeit von Organen (1907) and Myllodysplasie oder Organ- 
minderwertigkeit? (1909). 
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auction of psychoneuroses. For a reading of pathology makes 
it sufficiently clear that the chief source of organ inferiority is 
ynfavorable environment. White affirms the influence of organic 
sates upon the psychic or emotional content in referring to ‘‘the 
hopefulness of pulmonary tuberculosis, the hypochondriacal depres- 
sion associated with diseases below the diaphragm—the anxiety 
that goes With aortic disease and the dulness associated with mitral 
deficiency and defective aération of the blood,’’* to mention only 
a portion of the correlations between organic and mental condi- 
tion. Tansley implies the superior directing power of the en- 
vironment when he states that whether nationalism or inter- 
nationalism will win out as the form of the ‘‘herd instinet’’ which 
will dominate in the future ‘‘will largely depend no doubt, on 
economic factors, on the rate of economic recovery of western 
and central Europe, on the success of the efforts that will be made 
to bring about a more equal distribution of wealth . . .’”% He 
also tells us that ‘‘we must not underrate the effect of ideals on 
the human mind, or the influence of great men—the herd-leaders 
—on the herd mind.’’ ” 

All this is a tacit recognition of the dominating influence of 
environment over instinct in determining types of activity or con- 
crete adjustments on particular occasions. Yet not one of these 
writers, or several others who might be cited to similar effect, 
has anything like as completely defined or elaborated the theory 
of environmental influences as they have that of instinctive con- 
trol. All of them make use of specific instincts or pseudo-in- 
stincts while none of them speaks of environment except by impli- 
cation or in very general terms.“ The term, as a causative and 
etiological factor, is still vague and unanalyzed. Tansley makes 
reference to instinct 479 times in the volume cited, but does not 
appeal specifically and distinctly to the environmental explanation 
as the dominant one in any situation. Freud has, in the major 
work here cited, 82 references to instinct and not one specifically 
to environment as a dominantly causative factor. White has 
eighteen references to instinct and almost as many nominal ap- 
peals to environment, but none that is clear cut and unequivocal 
in making it the major factor. The same may be said of Jung 
with his thirteen references to instinct in his Psychology of the 





8 Op. cit., 245. 
9 Op, eit., 214. 
10 Tbid., 216. See also his discussion of the influence of environment upon the 


occupation of women, p. 233. . 
11 White, so far as I have been able to observe, employs the term environment more 


frequently than any of the other leading writers on psychoanalysis. 
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Unconscious and the eleven in his Analytical Psychology. Bril 
makes twelve appeals to instinct in his Fundamental Conceptions 
of Psychoanalysis and much less definite, although frequent, ys 
of environment. Yet all of these writers, and their confrare 
generally, repeatedly describe the etiology of cases in which \ 
is obvious that environmental situations were the immediate ay, 
actual causes or occasions for the psychoneuroses. 

Freud recognizes two fundamental instincts or classes of jp. 
stincts, the sexual and the ego or self-preservative.” These ar 
fundamentally opposed to each other and are basic to the serioys 
conflicts which produce the psychoneuroses.” Other instinets 
mentioned by Freud are hunger, thirst, life-preservative, to eat. 
to watch, (each of these occurring once), and ‘‘to mastery” 
(twice). Instinets of self-preservation and ego-instincts each 
occur eleven times, while sex instincts are mentioned about foy 
times as frequently as either. Apparently all the secondary in. 
stincts, except ‘‘to watch’’ and ‘‘to mastery’’ (which may als 
serve sex ends), are regarded as ego-instincts exclusively. Hunger 
and thirst are referred to as the two most elementary of the in. 
stincts of self-preservation.“ From this summary it may be seen 
that Freud illustrates quite clearly our criticism of the psycho. 
analysts, to the effect that they seize upon large individual or 
social valuations of life processes which have no unit organization 
within the human biological organism and call them instincts. By 
definition instinct is inherited, and it must therefore have a wit 
organization of biological structure if it is a true instinct. It can- 
not be merely an abstraction, a valuation which is synthesized in 
consciousness but is lacking in a corresponding unity of biological 
organization within the individual.” If Freud were always log. 
ically consistent in his employment of this concept and classifica- 
tion of instincts the result would be more serious than it is. As 
a matter of fact he is quite uncritical psychologically. He de- 
pends upon introspection and a rather crude observation-analysis 
for his conclusions and principles. His method is highly en- 
pirical without being adequately critical inductively.” It is usv- 
ally impossible to ascertain from the context whether he is think- 
ing from an inheritance or an environmental standpoint and it is 
safe to say he is not consciously organizing his material from 








12 Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 356 ff. 

13 Tbid., 358. 

14 Ibid., 356. 

15 Cf. Beraard, The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences. Psy. Rev., March, 1921. 
16 Compare C. G. Jung, Analytical Psychology. 
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either viewpoint. His highly empirical method has led him into two 
major errors. First, it has resulted in the oversimplification of 
jis data, especially on the causative or etiological side; and, sec- 
ond, it has led him into certain vagaries, such as overemphasis 
of the sex element in conflict, which unnecessarily lessen the value 
and acceptability of his work. It seems scarcely necessary to re- 
peat here that there can be no general sex instinct or ego-instinet 
or instinct of self-preservation. These are abstract value ex- 
pressions with highly variable and constantly changeable activity 
content; they are not concrete biological activity units, such as 
true instincts must be.?" 

Both Adler and White accept this general division of the native 
tendencies or libido, as set forth by Freud in his general theoret- 
ical summary. While Adler is content with the general termin. 
ology of Freud, speaking of sex and self-preservative tendencies 
and interests, White modifies this terminology and speaks of the 
sex ‘‘libido’’ and the nutritional ‘‘libido,’’ although he recognizes 
the ends of these two ‘‘libidos’’ as race-preservation and self- 
preservation respectively.“ White is inclined to accept the Freud- 
ian view of the dominance of the sex motive over the nutritional 
or self-preservative in directing conduct, although at times he ap- 
proaches closely to the general or energy concept of the ‘‘libido”’ 
as set forth by Jung, admitting of a transference of this energy 
to whatever activity complex is ready to make use of it.” Adler, 
on the other hand, is inclined to emphasize the self-preservative 
side of activity as the basis of conflict and psychoneuroses.” He 
finds that the psychoneurosis arises from some organic in- 
feriority which induces an inferiority complex and an overdevel- 
opment of compensatory processes and complexes. Thus an ab- 
normal sex psychosis would arise within this general concept of 
organic inferiority and self-preservative compensation, not out- 
side of it.. Jung does not conceive of the psychic energy or 
‘libido’? as irrevocably attached to any one type of organic ex- 
pression or adjustment need, but he does not minimize the im- 
portance of the sex and nutritional or self-preservative channels 
of outflow or expression in the problem of adjustment in life. He 
regards the function of nutrition as at least as primitive as that 
of sex and equally as likely to dominate the discharge of the 
psychic energy. 





17 For a more adequate discussion of these points see article by Bernard, cited above. 
18 White, Mechanisms of Character Formation, 153, 196, 319. 

19 Ibid., 320. 

20 The Neurotic Constitution, 62, 90, passim. 
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Jung says that the first manifestations of libido in the gyek. 
ling is in the instinct of nutrition,” but this in time ripens into 
a reproductive interest under the guidance of the sex instincts. 
He says, ‘‘It can be a surprise only to those to whom the history 
of evolution is unknown to find how few things there really are jy 
human life which cannot be reduced in the last analysis to the ip. 
stinct of procreation. It includes very nearly everything, I think. 
which is beloved and dear to us.’ He makes the contrast of libido 
vs. hunger equivalent to the antithesis between the instinct of the 
propagation of the species and the instinct of self-preservation” 
Although the two great basic instincts, according to Jung, are 
the two just mentioned, from a descriptive standpoint he recog. 
nizes a multiplicity of instincts, the sex instinct among them. In 
the Analytical Psychology he mentions egoistic instincts three 
times, altruistic instincts twice, animal instincts once, the instinct 
of nutrition and the herd instinct each once. In the Psychology of 
the Unconscious he refers once each to procreative instincts, de- 
sexualized instincts, nonsexual instincts, instincts of art, the in- 
stinct of the preservation of the species, the instinct of procrea- 
tion, the procreative instinct, the instinct of self-preservation, the 
hunger instinct, the religious instinct, and twice to the sexual in- 
stinct. Out of this total of twenty instances in both volumes, six 
references are directly to sex or reproductive instincts and six 
as directly to the ego or self-preservative type. Four times there 
is reference to some sort of definitely social or religious instinct. 

Jung also recognizes certain affluxes of libido to nonsexual 
instincts. He says, ‘‘Quite otherwise is the genetic standpoint. 
It regards the multiplicity of instincts as arising from a relative 
unity, the primal libido; it recognizes that definite amounts of 
the primal libido are split off, as it were, associated with the 
newly found functions and finally merged in them.’’™ Jelliffe 
follows Jung very closly in this line of interpretation. He says, 
‘‘Our formulations have taken us thus far to posit the instincts of 
reproduction and self-preservation as the essential and funda- 
mental symbols underlying the process of living. From this 
point of view all other so-called instincts are only combinations, 
amplifications or partial elaborations of these. In their last an- 
alysis they are reducible to these. In many recent works on 
character traits, etc., a number of instincts have been described. 





21 Analytical Psychology, 231. 

22 Psychology of the Unconscious, 145. 
23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid., 150. 
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Thus in MeDougall’s interesting Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology and in Shand’s Foundations of Character, one finds that 
‘here are the instincts of fear, repulsion, pugnacity, curiosity, 
slf-abasement, self-assertion, tenderness, reproduction, gregar- 
iousness, acquisitiveness, constructiveness, hunger, sympathy, 
suggestion, play and imitation. While it may be thoroughly prac- 
tical to use these instinct definitions in those settings for which 
they are adapted, yet for the psychoanalyst they are compounds, 
eapable of reduction to the fundamentals which have been recog- 
nized for centuries.’’* Brill’s attitude is equally definite and is 
closely comparable to that of Jung and Freud, especially to that of 
Freud. He says, ‘‘Indeed, everything in life may be reduced to 
two fundamental instincts: hunger and love; they are the supreme 
rulers of the world.’’** The specific instincts of which Brill makes 
use are mating instincts (twice) and sex instincts, animal instincts, 
love instinet, mating instinct, hunger instinct and feminine instinct 
of desire for children, each occurring once. 

Jung brings into play the herd instinct as a factor in the proc- 
ess of socialization. He asserts that the child works out his ad- 
justment to the world under the direction of this instinct between 
the years of one to five, approximately.” Indeed, Jung has the 
viewpoint of social psychology more clearly in mind than has 
Freud, for he declares, according to Dr. Loy that altruism is in- 
nate in man and that the altruistic instincts are more primary than 
the egoistic.% Jelliffe has developed this point regarding the 
social nature of control even further than Jung. He dwells upon 
the manner in which the various anarchistic and egoistic libidos 
are organized into a social pattern through sublimation and re- 
pression.” Of repression he says, ‘‘Repression therefore has 
for its function the locking up of energy—of libido—until such 
time as it may be used at a higher, i.e., socially permitted level.’’ ® 
Of the process of socialization as a whole he says, ‘‘It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that this process of repression is go- 
ing on all the time below the levels of consciousness in the devel- 
oping child; and that by the age of five, which age limit as has 
already been expressed is purely arbitrary, the work of repres- 
sion, so far as these primitive ego strivings are concerned, has 


25 The Technique of Psychoanalysis, 66-67. 
26 Op. cit., 32. 

27 Analytical Psychology, 160. 

28 Thid., 263, 269. 

29 Op. cit., 42 ff. 

30 Tbid., 44. 
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resulted in creating a social animal. That is, antisocial tren, 
be satisfied in fantasy, rather than in reality.’’* 
Neither Adler nor White * develops a classification of instinet, 
as a theoretical basis for the distribution of the ‘‘libido”’ and th 
origin and control of conflicts with their resultant psychoneurose; 
In fact, White, in his earlier work, mentions only one instine 
specifically, the ‘‘herd’’ instinct, to which he refers on two ocea. 
sions, each time placing the term in quotation marks. In his (Oy. 
lines of Psychiatry * he adds the ego, self-preservative and sexual 
instincts and also speaks of a self-regarding instinct. These ‘jp. 
stincts’’ are, of course, quite consistent with his theory of the 
‘*libido,’’ but he does not develop them ostensibly as a psycho. 
logical or neurological support to that theory. In two of his later 
and more popular works“ he makes use of a large number of jp. 
stincts. These include the ‘‘instincts’’ of cruelty, to fight, to hate. 
to kill, of love, the acquisitive instinct, the pleasure-pain instinct. 
the instinct of gregariousness, the herd, maternal, parental, 
paternal, ego and self-preservative instincts, the instinct to yield 
at once, the instinct of domination, ‘‘the instinct of overcoming 
our enemy in the primitive and final way,’’ the race-preservative 
and sex instincts, the instincts of sexuality, the instinct to build, 
of curiosity and the creative instinct. He also speaks of instinet 
expression, fundamental instincts, primitive and prime instincts. 
The parental instinct is mentioned fourteen times, the ego ir 
stinct thirteen and the sex instinct (in various forms) twenty- 
three times, in these two volumes. The other instincts do not in 
any case occur more than three times each. While the writings 
from which ‘these instincts are taken are not works on psycho- 
analysis the distribution of emphasis on these instincts may 
properly be held to indicate the author’s view of the actual corre- 
lation between instinct and conflict and psychosis. The ego, 
parental and sex instincts are the outstanding ones in White’s 
usage. Perhaps the parental instinct would partake somewhat of 
the nature of both the ego and the sex instinets. It may be re- 
garded as significant that the herd instinct does not receive 
serious recognition in this treatment. Adler concerns himself 
even less with instincts. As was remarked above, his is esset- 
tially an environmental theory, since the psychoneuroses result as 





31 Tbid., 44-45. 
32 Reference is here made to White’s more fundamental and earlier work, Mechar- 


isms of Character Formation (1916). 


33 Eighth edition, 1921. 
34 The Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War 


and After (1919). 
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ompensations for inferiority complexes arising because of organic 
“sufficiency, Which may be either inherited or acquired. In The 
\, wrotic Constitution he mentions congenital, criminal, sadistic, 
murder and gynecokratic instincts (the last one twice). Obviously 
ihese ‘‘instinets’’ constitute no attempt at a classification intended 
1) serve as an explanation of psychoses and neuroses. They are 
apparently thrown into the text at random and relatively un- 
critically because they are in the writer’s vocabulary and represent 
to him, more or less, ideas serving as tools for his thinking. 

In Tansley the psychoanalytic technique, previously more of an 
art than a science, attempts to become systematic. This tendency 
towards systematization was already at work in a number of other 
advocates of psychoanalysis. As the psychoanalytic method began 
to attract more attention, criticisms and questions arose regarding 
its underlying principles which had to be met by further study 
and research. These questions were met in the characteristic 
way in which most arts, developed beyond their theoretical sup- 
ports, meet such questions when their practitioners are forced to 
think them into a system. They tie them up with a philosophic 


system or seientifie theory already in existence, which has prestige 
and with which the practitioners are fairly familiar. 


Freud’s 
theorizing about his method had been characterized equally by 
brillianey of conception, ignorance of modern psychology and a 
predilection for a mystical metaphysics. No one but the reverent 
psychoanalyst has been able to reconcile himself to the lack of 
psychological knowledge of Freud. The newer psychoanalysts 
have frequently shown a more satisfactory acquaintance with the 
fundamental sciences in whose fields they operate. This is par- 
ticularly true of White, who apparently is widely read and has 
embodied some of the most valuable general concepts of psy- 
chology and logie in his book. But his work still bears the ear- 
marks of a relatively crude empiricism and of a too great attach- 
ment to Freudian dogmas and prejudices. He lacks largely a 
systematic adaptation of the concepts and methods of psychoan- 
alysis to the demonstrated facts of psychology and neurology. 
This fusion or adjustment has been attempted by Tansley, but 
his method was not in all respects the best one. He began with 
the metaphysical concept of instincts instead of utilizing the new 
experimental data regarding reactions, codrdination, the building 
and transference of percepts to concepts, learning and habit 
formation, association, reasoning and imagination. Psychoan- 
alysis needs to build its system upon neurology and experimental 
psychology rather than upon metaphysical concepts such as the 
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“‘libido,’’ infantilism, regression, the struggle to regain losd 
omniscience, anal emotions, and the like. A theory of ready mad 
metaphysical entities such as the prevailing classifications of jy 
stincts, can offer only a formal and deceptive aid. Doubtless the 
adoption of the theory of the instincts as a systematic basis {, 
psychoanalysis represents a real logical advance from the 0 
empirical or relatively disconnected generalizations of the Freud. 
ians, but it does not mark the achievement of a scientific content 
for the theory or a scientific method for the practice of psychoan. 
alysis. 

Tansley accepts the classification of the instincts of McDougall, 
including the seven which McDougall regards as established jp. 
stincts (flight, pugnacity, repulsion, curiosity, self-assertion, self. 
abasement and the parental instinct) and the five which he regards 
as doubtful or indefinite (reproduction or sex, feeding, gregarious- 
ness, acquisition and construction).* In this procedure Tansley 
attempts a fusion of psychoanalysis with conventional psychology, 
especially in its more popular aspects. For the psychologies 
based on the theory of instincts, such as those of McDougall and 
his numerous followers, do not represent really serious attempts 
at scientific synthesis and experimental investigation but consist 
of ingenious systematizations and elaborations of popular beliefs 
about the origins and control of human conduct. It is perhaps to 
be expected that a subject like psychoanalysis, just emerging from 
crude empirical generalization and more under the influence of 
metaphysical concepts and analogical reasoning than the rigors 
of scientific method, should turn first to a pseudoscientifie and 
metaphysical psychology based on popular beliefs rather than to 
a scientific psychology based on demonstrated facts. A single leap 
to the exactness of rigorous logic and scientific method was perhaps 
too much to expect. 

However, Tansley has not succeeded very well in his attempted 
fusion of psychoanalytic theory with the conventional psychology 
through the channel of McDougall’s classification of instincts. In 
holding on to the psychoanalytic tradition of dominant native 
urges, the repression of which brings on psychoneuroses, he hin- 
self faces a conflict—in this case between two acquired impulses. 
Freud and his followers offer two of these urges, so general in 
character and so obviously abstract and acquired valuations of 
adjustment processes, that they are neither instincts nor unit 
action patterns. On the other hand McDougall presents twelve 





35 Tansley, A. G., The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life (1920), 180. 
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such urges, Which.to be sure are open to the same objections in 
general. Tansley therefore makes a compromise and selects two 
of the urges or ‘‘instincts’’ of the Freudians (the self or ego and 
sex instincts) and adapts one from Jung, or perhaps from McDoug- 
all. He transforms the gregarious instinct of McDougall into the 
herd instinct of Jung, made popular among the metaphysicians of 
the mental and social sciences by Trotter,® and adopts it as the 
third in his trinity of the fundamental urges basic to human nature 
and activity. These three urges he calls ‘‘the great dominant 
instinets’’ to distinguish them from the twelve ‘‘simple instincts”’ 
of McDougall.” Around these three ‘‘great dominant instincts’’ 
are built up complexes as the result of the necessity of acting in an 
environment. ‘*Psychologically the complexes corresponding with 
these three instincts bear by far the greater part of the affect of 
the mind, contain the psychical causes of all the major conflicts, 
and determine the greater part of human conduct.* This same 
classification was assumed in a recent ‘‘Symposium on the Relative 
Réles in Psychopathology of the Ego, Herd and Sex Instincts,’’ 
engaged in by Bernard Glueck, Sanger Brown, 2nd, C. Macfie 
Campbell and John T. MacCurdy.” 

In justification of this selection of three ‘‘great dominant in- 
stincts,’’ Tansley says, ‘‘ Biologically it is clear that these things 
must represent the most fundamental concerns of the individual, 
since the first corresponds with his own existence as an individual, 
the second with his existence as a gregarious animal, while the 
third conditions his power of reproducing the race.” Perhaps 
these do constitute the three most important interests in the life 
of man, but if it is true it is more obvious sociologically and 
psychologically than biologically. That is to say, these interests 
are only secondarily biological facts, because they are not in- 
stinetive, but acquired psychically and socially. They are great 
habit complexes built upon more or less immediate or remote in- 
stinctive mechanisms as a result of the interaciion of the individual 
with his environment, especially his psycho-social environment." 
It is true that individuals possessing intelligence above a certain 
low level do build up, as a result of making the necessary adjust- 





36 The Instinets of the Herd in Peace and War (1916). 

37 The New Psychology, 177. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Cf. The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI: 217-268 
(October-November, 1921). 

40 Op. cit., 177. 

41See Bernard, ‘‘The Significance of the Environment as a Social Factor,’’ in 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1921. 
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ments to the world in which they live, a more or less active self. 
consciousness. They come to act, to make judgments and to valyo 
relationships and to project ends of future action with reference 
to this ego or self as if it were a unit. It actually does acquire ay 
integration and definiteness which render most simple activities 
referred to it practically automatic. Hence these activities, judg- 
ments and valuations, valued in the light of the self and made to 
conform to the demands of the ego, are called instinctive whey 
they should be regarded as for the most part merely habitual. 

The same may be said of acts, judgments, valuations and ideals 
with regard to the social or herd interests, with the exception that 
it is more difficult for the individual to integrate the social interests 
into a unified conscious whole. The process of integrating one’s 
social consciousness is much more abstract, because the foci of 
social interest, especially in modern complex society, are much 
more scattered and do not always lie in the same plane of interest, 
Consequently our social consciousness necessarily is more or legs 
dominated by the interests of that institution or those institutions 
which lie nearest to our interests or with which we are most closely 
identified. Only the more philosophic or detached persons, those 
who can in a large measure abstract their egos from the complex 
of social interests and view them abstractly, are able to approxi- 
mate an evenly balanced social consciousness in which the interests 
of all competing institutions are justly valued. Such an achieve- 
ment also requires a degree of knowledge of society which most 
people do not possess. But neither the herd-consciousness nor the 
self-consciousness, however well integrated and stabilized they 
may be, is inherited or even inborn. They develop as poles of the 
same adjustment process; are complements of each other. They 
change as the individual changes; as he grows older, as he accumt- 
lates experience, as he changes his location and hence as he changes 
his relationship to facts, changes his viewpoint. They change also 
as the environment changes. New inventions which modify indus- 
trial technique and production, resulting changes in social rela- 
tionships, the accumulation of knowledge, the achievements of 
science in transforming all aspects of life, inevitably modify our 
self and social consciousness and the logie of our activities with 
reference to self and society. The unity of our activity processes 
with reference to self and the herd is logical—social and psychic— 
rather than biological, except on a merely vegetative plane of 
existence into which constructive and consciously purposive adjust- 
ment scarcely enters. 

But even where the organism reacts to its environment in a 
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olf-preservative way, and primarily on a phy siological onal 

tative plane, it does not respond in all cases collectively as a 
anit process. That is, eating, digestion, assimilation, breathing, 
avoiding danger, ete., when instinctively performed, have their 
several separate mechaniams. Even when each: one of these 
mechanisms individually is instinctive, they do not together possess 
the unity and permanency of organization which would constitute 
them a single ego or self instinct. The only inherited unity they 
possess is a certain mutual responsiveness through the sympa- 
thetie nervous system, but this does not approach closely the 
degree of integration necessary to constitute them collectiv ely an 
nstinct of self. Furthermore, those who make use of the term ego 
or self instinet in connection with psychoanalytic theory are not 
«) much concerned with these vegetative and primitive defense 
processes Which come into consciousness but vaguely, if at all, as 

y are with the higher psychic or self-conscious processes. These 
we have already shown to be acquired and to be highly fluid in 
character, undergoing constant modification as they do. 

Whatever comfort the advocates of the ego or self instinct 
night obtain from the facts of the organic self-protective and 
egetative processes—and it is slight—no similar data can be 
brought forward in support of a herd instinct. Certainly we have 
}organie processes devoted, either severally or in unity, to the 
service of the herd. Our responses to the herd are mainly psychic 
and they are, except in the most rudimentary forms, acquired; and 
the integration is not permanent, and it is abstract rather than 
oneretely physiological. Sex activity has a much more concrete 
ind immediate basis in definite instinctive processes. But even 
here the organization of sex activity is dominated by external 
factors, such as convention, tradition and custom, and somewhat 
by science. This organization is acquired, not instinctive. The 
environmental pressures seize the sex instincts and mold them 
unto a form of organized expression, or repress them, to suit the 
ends set by society itself. We cannot speak of a sex instinct in 
this general sense, although there are sex instincts which consist 
of much more localized and specific physiological processes. These 
may severally come into conflict with the psycho-social environ- 
ment or be utilized by it; they may serve as the bases of psycho- 
néuroses; but when they so function collectively and in an organ- 
ized capacity we are dealing usually with an organization from 
without, dictated by the psycho-social environment, which is in its 
integrated form acquired rather than instinctive. 

It should be clear from the argument that the three ‘‘great 
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dominant instincts’’ of Tansley are not instincts at all. They arg 
habit complexes possessing an abstract and acquired character 
They are usually more in the nature of psychic and social abstrac 
values than concrete physiological or biological structures, By 
this fact does not prevent these abstract value complexes, whi, 
have more of a mental and social than a physiological existence 
from being functional in a world which is capable of being directo, 
by thought, or even by tradition and convention, which are lower 
forms of conscious social direction than the rational. It may be 
that these three social psychic value complexes represent a fairly 
successful and appropriate selection of those which are most iy. 
portant to the human race. But we should not suppose that they 
are the only value complexes. There are as many as there are 
interests which can be abstracted into a fair degree of stable 
integration by the human mind or by social policy. The ‘ip. 
stincts’’ of such classifications as those set forth by MeDougall 
are really such value complexes as these, instead of physiological 
or structural activity mechanisms. That is, their unity is mental 
and social or abstract, rather than biological or physiological, 
They are acquired in the form in which we apprehend them rather 
than inherited. They are changeable rather than fixed. They are 
abstractions rather than concrete realities. To them we might add 
many more of the same character, as some writers do; but they 
would probably represent abstracted interests or evaluations less 
integrated or more fluid in character than the ones already cited. 
Nor must it be supposed, because these ‘‘interests’’ or abstract 
value complexes which Tansley and the Freudians and the psy- 
chiatrists who follow their lead call instincts are acquired instead 
of inherited, that there can be no conflicts and consequent psycho- 
neuroses arising out of them. Conflicts may occur between habits, 
even habits of thinking or abstractions, quite as well as between 
instincts or instincts and environment (which really consists of 
habits of thinking). When we build up abstract values rooted in our 
self and social consciousness and the correlated habits of action and 
thought, these cannot be violated, overridden or disregarded by 
new values arising within or coming from the outside without 
mental struggle and the consequent liability to neurosis and psy- 
chosis. If these valuations have the sanction of tradition and 
custom the conflict may be all the stronger and the abnormal 
psychie consequences of it the more intense. If, moreover, the 
valuations are supported by underlying instincts, especially if 
these instincts are near the surface of the acquired valuation con- 
plex, as in the case of sex attitudes, the conflict will be stronger and 
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the psychoneuroses the more persistent and troublesome, other 
things being equal. This is because the value complex is so deeply 
rooted when its roots are instincts, or even customs and traditions, 
that it holds on with great persistency. In a certain degree, this 
fact justifies Freud’s empirical generalization regarding the 
dominance of sex in psychoneuroses. It does not, however, warrant 
his maintaining that sex is the only element here concerned.® 

It may even be doubted if a bare, unmodified instinct ever 
eomes directly in conflict with environment or abstract value com- 
plexes, although this may happen in connection with some of the 
vegetative and sex instincts. Among men who have a grade of 
intelligence sufficient to enable them to assimilate social values 
and practices, these native instincts early become so convention- 
alized through habit modification that they cease to exist as in- 
stincts and the actual conflict arises between habit complexes. This 
conflict is primarily on the abstract valuational plane, and therefore 
is not actually between native or inherited processes at all, but 
between our abstract reflective processes arising out of these or 
overlying habit processes. The psychoanalysts themselves main- 
tain that a conflict cannot be resolved and the psychoneurosis be 
dissipated without raising the conflict into the reflective centers 
where it can be rationalized away.* 

The most significant conclusion to be drawn from this brief 
discussion of the employment of the instinct concept by the psy- 
choanalysts seems to the writer to be that it is now time for the 
psychoanalysts to advance from the naive biological and inherit- 
ance interpretation of conflict and psychoneuroses to a more 
sophisticated and analytical environmental analysis. It can 
scarcely be questioned that the psychoanalysts have brought to 
the attention of the psychologists and especially the psychiatrists 
some extremely valuable data. They have emphasized a phase 
of consciousness of the utmost importance individually and socially 
which, because of the strong predilection for an intellectualistic 
interpretation of social and individtal action regnant in the nine- 
teenth century, had been neglected or overlooked.“ Whether their 
contribution is to rank as one of the three great discoveries of 





42 Freud does admit the theoretical possibility of there being psychoneuroses arising 
from other than sexual sources, but maintains that he has not met them. See Selected 
Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses, 126, 141, 190-193; General Introduction 
to Psychoanalysis, 304, 315, 324, passim. 

43 White, Mechanisms of Character Formation, 274. 

a See remarks on this subject, American Journal of Sociology, XXVII: 395-398 
(1921), 
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method in saben comparable, as Freud seems to think, to tho 
work of Darwin, remains yet to be determined. Nor ean it }p 
determined until the theory becomes dominantly scientific and 
drops its metaphysical preconceptions. We have dealt with by 
one of these in this paper, that of the instincts. It must be admitted 
that the instinct interpretation has been forced upon psychoanalytic 
theory largely as a short cut method of making it square with the 
approved biological and psychological interpretations of action 
and attitude, of conduct. But the psychologists and biologists are 
coming to see that the individually and socially significant phases 
of conduct, in members of the human type at least, are not ip. 
herited, but are determined by environmental pressures. The most 
significant of these pressures are embodied in the psycho-social 
environment and consist of institutions, traditions, customs, cop- 
ventions, laws, beliefs, scientific data and principles. 

While it is important to analyze the so-called instincts of the 
psychoanalysts and the social and educational psychologists int 
true inherited action patterns (where these can be isolated) as a 
method of arriving at the actual original nature of man, it is of 
even more importance to account for the large residue remaining 
from these so-called instincts which must be attributed to an 
environmental origin. The acquired element in most human action 
patterns is much larger than the instinctive. It is necessary to 
study and classify the types of environment which produce these 
action patterns if they are to be controlled and adjusted. Only 
thus can we understand adequately the genesis of conflict and the 
production of psychoneuroses, and only thus can we so harmonize 
environmental pressures, that is, organize our adjustments in 
society, as to diminish the production of psychoneuroses. At 
present, due to the chaotic character and constantly increasing 
complexity of our economico-social environment, conflicts and 
psychoneuroses are increasing. While a further analysis and 
better understanding of the inherited nature of man—especially if 
it results in getting down to the fundamental and inherited activity 
units—will help in solving this problem, the chief aid must come 
from an understanding and control of the environmental pressures 
which are overtaxing man’s native equipment. Such an analysis 
of environment and its influence in producing conflicts will consti- 
tute a more scientific approach to an explanatory psychoanalytic 
theory. 





45 General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 247. 
46 See Proceedings of American Sociological Society (1921), previously cited, for 
an outline classification of these. 
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THE DEFINITION OF INTROVERSION, EXTROVERSION 
AND ALLIED CONCEPTS 


By EDMUND 8. CONKLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


HE conflicting meanings with which many psychoanalytic 
terms are used has led me to think that a systematization of 
the concepts and their relations is much needed. In a recent 

review of the literature, I have found the well known term intro- 
version sometimes used as though it indicated a morbid form of 
behavior and that only, with the implication that the corresponding 
or ambivalent form, extroversion, is normal ahd always so. 
Freud has used introversion as though it were abnormal! and 
Jung in his Theory of Psychoanalysis (page 49) apparently con- 
siders it abnormal and extroversion as the normal mode of living. 
He says of introversion that ‘‘the libido is used entirely for the 
psychical world instead of being applied to the external world 
(italics mine). ... If the libido is not used entirely for the 
adaptation to reality, it is always more or less introverted.’’ In 
contrast to this I find White saying, ‘‘It must not be concluded that 
extroversion or introversion ... is always .. . undesirable or 
abnormal. . . . On the contrary they are desirable . . . if properly 
egntrolled and made to serve useful ends,’’ and he continues to 
maintain that they are ‘‘only different aspects of life,’’ that indi- 
viduals and even civilizations ‘‘partake of the character of one 
rather than the other.’” In a later paper Jung has also recognized 
a normal extroversion and introversion.* Hinkle has done like- 
wise and presents Roosevelt and Wilson as typical examples‘ and 
maintains that these types are relatively fixed.’ Lay treats extro- 
version as the ambivalent form of introversion.6 White, however, 
calls projection the ‘‘ambivalent opposite of extroversion.’” 
Confusion is almost equally evident in the concepts of projec- 
tion and introjection. White in spite of the fact that he has just 





1 Freud, S., Uber die neurotischen Erkrankungstypen. Zentralblatt f. Psychoan. 
Bd. II, 1912, 297-302. (See abstract in Frink’s Morbid Fears and Compulsions, 
page 243.) 

2 White, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation, pages 237 and 238. 

8 Jung, C. G., Contribution a l’etude des types psychologiques. Archives de psy— 
chologie, 1913, 13, p. 290 et seq. 

4 Hinkle, B. M., On the Arbitrary Use of the Terms ‘‘ Masculine’’ and ‘‘ Feminine.’’ 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1920, 7, 15-30. 

5 Hinkle, B. M., The Moral Conflict and the Relation of the Psychological Types 
to the Functional Neuroses. JOURNAL oF ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGy, 1919, 14. 173-189. 

6 Lay, Wilfrid, Man’s Unconscious Conflict, p. 83. 

7 White, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 226. 
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described projection as the ambivalent opposite of extroversioy: 
goes on to discuss introjection as the concomitant of introversion, 
In his words: ‘*The introverted person .. . considers the world 
according to the effect it has upon him. Taking our Viewpoint 
from the external world, this is brought about by the process of 
what is called introjection.’* The relationship of regression to 
these mechanisms and its nature is also vague. White’s statemen; 
that ‘‘introversion, at least when pathological, tends to bring 
about a retracing of the stages along which the psyche has come’” 
would indicate some doubt in his mind as to the place of regression, 
if its exists at all, in the normal form of introversion. Kovaes jp 
his discussion of introjection and projection in art maintains that 
the viewer of art products, who appreciates them, introjects and 
that the creator of art has projected himself into his products.” 
This would imply that there is also a normal form of introjection 
and projection. 

No extensive study of human nature as it is about one or as 
it is analyzed and described in English literature is necessary to 
convince one that there are people who live more within them- 
selves than in the busy world of activity. The philosopher was 
and is of necessity one who sits apart and reflectively watches the 
race of men go by. The enduring satisfactions of life he finds in 
his interpretations of life, and not in the marts of trade. So too 
the poet, the priest, and the pedagogue. Mr. Sinclair Lewis in his 
satire on the American small town has drawn an admirable picture 
of the life of the busy business man who reflects little, who is 
occupied in the objectivities of life, in trade, or in organization, 
or in occasional sporting excursions. Such men are bored by much 
reflection. When they think they think aloud. The very fact of 
their continuation through life as small business men in sma!! 
towns is because they think so little. These are extremes to be 
sure, but they are normal extremes. The philosopher, the poet, 
the priest and the pedagogue are as normal and often as unpro- 
gressive and as impractical as the Main Street business man in 
Gopher Prairie is normal, hustling, and crassly practical. These 
illustrate the normal introvert and the normal extrovert. Jung 
has said that the introvert ‘‘finds the unconditioned values within 
himself’’ and the extrovert ‘‘finds the unconditioned value outside 





8 White, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation, pp. 232-233. 

® White, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 236. 

10 Kovacs, Sandor, Introjection, Projection and (Esthetic) Sympathy. Zentralblatt 
f. Psychoanalyse, Vol. 2, Nos. 5 and 6. Abstract in P«;choanalytic Review, 1913-1914, 
1, 233-234. 
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-»colf,’’! and these words apply very i to the two groups I[ 
, just described. There is in these no regression, none at least 
shat is abnormal or fixated. 
" There are people also who would not fall into my poet-phil- 
gsopher class, and also people whom Sinclair Lewis would not 
have selected as types for his Main Street business men. From 
my corner of life I see many who seem to combine the two traits. 
jsee a farmer who not only manages a great ranch but actively 
narticipates in its work, and who is also a student of affairs, a 
philosopher whose insight into human nature is uncanny, a reader 
‘ great literature, in all things a thoughtful man. I see an 
eminent manufacturer, one who has shared largely in the building 
of a great industry, who is also a thinker, a student, and an 
essayist of recognized merit. I see a scholar with degrees from 
many universities and the author of most creditable publications 
who is also a very successful man of affairs. Such as these do not 
fall in either the extrovert or the introvert class. They are both 
extroverted and introverted. They find unconditioned values both 
vithout and within themselves. For them psychoanalysis seems 
to lack a deseriptive term. I suspect because psychoanalytic 
terminology has been devised first to satisfy the needs of the 
physician seeking to interpret the abnormal and only later applied 
to the normal. And it should be added that these people are far 
from the manifestation of either introjection or projection, as the 
terms are generally used, and their successful maturity gives the 
ie to any accusation of regression to the infantile. Lacking a 
better term for them, I shall follow the trend of the psychoanalytic 
terminology and eall them anzbiverted. 

To my mind these ambiverted people are by far the most 
normal and healthy. We have I fear been a little myopic. When 
considering a ease of morbid introversion, we have been prone to 
see only the need for extroversion. When considering a case of 
morbid extroversion we have seen only the need for the balancing 
introversion, and that none too often. White refers to the manic- 
depressive as a more benign form of psychosis because he says 
“reality is the normal direction for the libido and because the 
direction is normal they more readily result in recovery.’ He 
seems to be thinking here of normality as permanent extroversion, 
wdisturbed of course by complexes. In other places he has seen 
beyond the immediate needs and recognized that normal efficient 





11 Jung, C. G., Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1914, 9, p. 397. 
12 White, W. A., Outlines of Psychiatry, p. 128. 
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living involves both extroversion and introversion. He has ex 
pressed it thus: ‘*.. . for the fullest expression of . . . life jt woul 
seem that a balanced interplay of both tendencies were neces. 
sary.’’* Effectiveness is certainly lost by an excessive develop 
ment of either trait or type of behavior. The ultra-idealist lacks 
effectiveness because of his little extroversion, and the ultra. 
realist likewise lacks effectiveness because of his little introvor. 
sion. The one is the impractical dreamer; the other lacks visioy 
Human effectiveness in contemporary civilization requires both 
extroversion and introversion. There must be in it no hindering 
infantilities, no imperfect adaptations or adjustments, and jy 
degeneration to domination by old forms of behavior. The normal 
healthy individual to-day is one who is adapted to the world ; 
which he lives and who combines in a socially effective manner 
both introversion and extroversion. It remains only to add that 
the demands of different vocations, different environments, require 
combinations of different relative amounts of introversion and 
extroversion. Ambiversion might cover all such so long as they 
are effective and healthy. . 
Starting now from the normal, the ambivert, we may be better 
able to approach those mechanisms which involve the morhid. 
First concerning introjection and projection. White has convine- 
ingly pointed out in more than ane place the relative nature of 
individuality. (See his discussion in the Mechanisms and his 
paper in the Psychoanalytic Review for 1917.) To be sure we are 
born to a world of pure experience and to all of us it was at first 
but that ‘‘one big, booming, buzzing confusion’’ of James’ descrip- 
tion, and only gradually do we discover that this is I and that is 
not I. And when we do achieve a healthy maturity we feel that 
the distinction between ourselves and the outside world is well 
established. But if pressed to state just where the one leaves off 
and the other begins, we are hard pressed indeed. The difference 
between the subjective and the objective is an old philosophic 
problem. Allen Upward in a happy moment said that it was merely 
the difference between the inside and the outside, but he failed to 
say where the inside leaves off and the outside begins. That is 
more difficult. Psychoanalytic literature here, too, seems to lack 
clear thinking. On the one hand it seems to conceive the goal of 
development as a complete differentiation between the individual 
and the outside world, and it certainly has time and again shown 





13 White, W. A., Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 239. 
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that failure to discriminate properly between what is objective and 
what is subjective is a common trait of disordered minds. Is 
White suffering a regression to the infantile when he admits his 
failure to demarcate exactly between the individual and his 
environment? Certainly not. It is merely the manifestation of 
that introversion which is a part of his ambiversion. When think- 
ing as a philosopher he realizes the unity of all nature and the 
absurdity of talking about the distinction between the individual 
and the outside world. But when thinking as a physician he is 
aware of the hygienic value of an individual’s living with a con- 
sciousness Of a difference between himself and his environment. 
This consciousness may be lost in two ways. First, the individual 
may in his reflective moments realize the unity of all things. 
Second, he may as the consequence of some psychopathic condition 
suffer an abnormal regression with morbid introjection and pro- 
jection which closely approaches the infantile confusion of the self 
and the environment. In both there is a loss of the consciousness 
of the difference between the self and the environment; but in the 
one the individual can voluntarily return to his differentiating 
consciousness, with his understanding of life improved as a con- 
sequence of his introvertive philosophic excursion, whereas in the 
other the individual cannot return of his own volition to a normal 
existence and it may be impossible for the most skilled physician 
to return him to it. 

There is certainly a normal introjection and projection as 
White, Kovaes and others have suggested. Our friends, our chil- 
dren, our books, our furniture, our instruments, our tools, all 
gradually become a part of ourselves. They become introjected. 
We likewise project ourselves into the products of our hands and 
minds to such an extent that these products seem equally a part 
of ourselves, or it might be better to say that they are never 
thrown out but always remain a part of ourselves from whence 
they came. We grieve at the loss of either the introjected or the 
projected possessions and feel that.for the time being at least we 
have lost a part of ourselves. Surely no psychoanalyst would say 
that the goal of development was a’separation of the self from the 
environment to such an extent that this type of projection and 
introjection should never occur. Again there is a form of com- 
bined introjection and projection common to many healthy minds 
of which we must not lose sight. Sometimes as I write I become 
so lost in the thought of my composition and its expression that 
the distinction between myself and my typewriter, papers, books, 
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and desk disappears ; sometimes as I teach I lose all consciousness 
of myself and become lost in the work of exposition. The same jg 
apparently true of many musicians, especially in creative work 
They lose, or so I am told, all consciousness of self distinction 
and become as it were a part of the instrument upon which they 
play. It responds so perfectly to their every change of mood that 
they and it become as one. This is but the loss of the consciousness 
of self so well known to all who have dipped even a little into the 
long drawn out controversy over the so-called self psychology, 
Never, however, is this a permanent loss of the distinction between 
the individual and the environment. The introjection and projec- 
tion involved in such cases is of comparatively short duration. 
There is a rapid and easy return to the more common condition 
of living, in which the absorption periods are but a recollection. 
The distinction between the normal and the morbid must now 
become clear. It lies not in introjection or projection any more 
than it lies in introversion or extroversion. !The morbid is so 
because of a lack of flexibility, and a distorted or disturbed fune- 
tioning. The healthy mind may with impunity swing to either 
extreme of extroversion or introversion for it can with equal ease 
swing back again to its normal ambiverted life. The healthy mind 
may with impunity slip into a high degree of introjection and 
projection, losing almost if not quite to the point of infantility the 
distinction between itself and its environment, because it can with 
equal ease and without external assistance swing back to its 
normal mode of life. And the healthy mind is not the slave of its 
continued introjections and projections. Our loved ones whom we 
have taken into ourselves and our products into which we have 
put ourselves may all be disturbed, lost, or removed from us 
without any abiding disturbances to our health. It may be a 
wrench to give them up, especially if the necessity comes upon us 
suddenly. But the fact is that the normal mind has never lost 
sight of the fact that they are his own voluntarily permitted intro- 
jections and projections. For that reason they can be relinquished 
without damage to itself. The normal mind is flexible and not 
fixated. It is the absence of this flexibility, the inability to make 
a recovery voluntarily from absorption, or the inability to make 
an unassisted readjustment, which characterizes the morbid con- 
stitution. 

The absorptive form of the loss of individuality just described 
is obviously regressive. But it must be equally obvious that it is a 
healthy and not a morbid regression. The existence of a healthy 
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— 
form of regression has not I think been given sufficient considera- 


tion. Perhaps it should be reinforced by a few examples. Hall 


long ago pointed out the peculiar table land nature of the college 
years of adolescence.“* Here the youth may rise to the greatest 
heights of human conduct and within a short time regress with 
equal ease to the most banal of puerilities. Such great variations 
of conduct are the daily observation of all who teach the college 


vouth. The anties of grown men at the conventions of some 
fraternal organizations is so like that of my neighbor’s children 
parading around in fantastic costumes of their own creation and 
cutting up didos of their own invention that I think there can be 
no doubt of the regressive nature of this form of adult behavior. 
Patrick has shown” most convincingly the regressive or rever- 
sionary nature of our plays and games, of our dancing, and even 
of our enjoyment of movie comedians. A fairly well known orator 
has made much of a personal experience in which he actually went 
hack to his old childhood home, to live once more as he did in 
infancy, to say his prayers at his mother’s knee, and be tucked 
in once more and receive the good-night kiss. I suspect that in the 
devotional life of many religious adults there is a regression to a 
childhood attitude of mind, they come with the submissive attitude 
of the penitent child into the presence of their God conceived as a 
great father. From all these there is a normal rebound in the 
healthy mind back to the condition of life common to that indi- 
vidual. The college man swings back from his puerilities, the 
lodge man hurries back to his business, the sportsman returns to 
his duties, the orator to his platform and the religious devotee to 
the mundane world. These minds are regressively flexible and 
uninhibited, and because of that they are normal. When the 
morbid mind suffers a regression it cannot return so easily if at 
all. Fixations and conflicts incapacitate the individual and there 
is a ‘‘flight into disease’’ or a ‘‘flight into reality,’’ both phrases 
meaning a regression from which there is no voluntary recovery. 
‘Flight into disease’’ indicates a regression with abnormal intro- 
version conspicuous. ‘‘ Flight into reality’’ indicates a regression 
with an exaggerated or distorted extroversion. That flexibility 
which characterized the normal mind and made possible the un- 
impeded return from temporary regression has here disappeared. 

[ believe without question that it is possible to demonstrate, 
as i have indicated, perfectly normal states of mind or forms of 





14 Hall, G. Stanley, Adolescence. Vol. II, p. 402. 
18 Patrick, G. T. W., Psychology of Relaxation. 
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— 


human behavior for which we might well use the terms of extro. 
version, introversion, introjection, projection and regression: as 
well as the abnormal mental states or forms of behavior to which 
the names have usually been applied. If we continue to use the 
terms indiscriminately the present chaos will continue. Seemingly 
it behooves us to differentiate more carefully for the sake of oyr 
own thinking as well as that of our readers. Merely to say that 
these terms indicate directions of the libido not only fails to make 
the differentiation between the normal and the morbid; but it also 
fails to satisfy the experimental psychologist who is accustomed 
to a more thoroughgoing analysis of human behavior. 

A satisfactory definition of the terms, I am convinced, must 
be based upon our psychology of attention, the different condi- 
tions of attention especially, and to some extent upon the psy- 
chology of the emotions. I shall here speak of attention as the 
existence in consciousness of a focal point and a margin, and of 
the content of the focal point as the product of a selection from a 
large number of other possibilities. The selection of that which 
occupies the focal point is controlled by two groups of conditions, 
known as the objective and the subjective.” Objective conditions 
of attention are the strength or size of the stimulus, movement of 
the stimulus, and its duration. The attention of animals, children 
and some adults is most easily attracted by the loud noise, the 
bright light, the extensive billboard, moving objects, and that 
which persistently continues to stimulate. The subjective condi- 
tions are more complicated and are mostly the consequence of 
individual experience. If we know the timbre of a particular 
instrument, we can by calling it to mind manage to get our atten- 
tion upon the sound of that instrument even though the whole 
orchestra is playing ensemble. This condition is obviously a 
selective process and the range of its functioning is as obviously 
dependent upon the nature and the number of the ideas recallable 
Purpose or mental attitude is similar, but a bit more inclusive. 
When I am seeking the sound of a particular instrument in the 
orchestra my attention is conditioned by the idea in mind; but 
when I go to the library seeking everything therein upon psycho- 
analysis my attention is conditioned not by one idea but by a 
purpose or attitude the consequence of which is that any title in 
any way suggestive of psychoanalysis is selected and brought to 
the focal point of consciousness. We may have in our organiza- 


16 See for a more complete discussion Pillsbury, W. B. Attention. Chap. III. 
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‘ion many such purposes or attitudes. Our education, formal and 
informal, constitutes also a condition of attention and in com- 
parison With the idea in mind and the purpose or attitude is a still 
more inclusive condition. The scientific man may be looking 
through a newspaper without any scientific purpose at the time 
and find that his attention is attracted to a scientific article because 
of his education. A person with a different education would never 
have responded to that article at all. If we are natively endowed, 
as some think, with special talents, this native endowment also 
functions as a condition of attention. The possession of a talent 
predisposes for attention to things concerning that talent. And 
then, too, we have another subjective condition of attention which 
is the consequence of experience in social relations. It is called 
social pressure. What others may think of us often results in our 
attention to subjects which we would otherwise avoid. Because 
such an attention is accompanied by a disagreeable consciousness 
of effort and a vague awareness of the reason why, it is referred 
to as social pressure, a term which seems objective whereas it 
really indicates another subjective condition of attention. 

What one attends to conditions what one wills, and this should 
not be forgotten in the consideration of extroversion and intro- 
version. And what one attends to also conditions the emotional 
reaction. An objective condition, strength of stimulus, attracts 
the child’s attention to the symphony orchestra and the child 
experiences a very crude type of delightful emotion; while the 
musically trained adult is attracted by the subjective conditions 
alled education and purpose, and his emotional response to the 
symphony is refined, complicated, and elaborated in comparison 
with the emtional response of the child. This is a commonplace 
in the psychology of the emotions although there is no agreement 
upon the classification or the terms to be used. Ribot distin- 
guishes between the primary and the derived emotions; MeDou- 
gall between the simple or primary and the complex emotions; 
while popular literature refers to them as the crude compared 
with the finer forms of emotion. 

Now if normal extroversion be considered in terms of atten- 
tion conditions its nature becomes more intelligible. Extrover- 
sion means a condition of mind in which attention is more often 
governed by the objective conditions. The extroverted condition 
must have strong sensory stimulation and is lost or unhappy 
without it. And this sensory stimulation includes a large share 
of kinesthetic stimulation: there is a delight in muscular activ- 
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ity, especially of the fundamental muscles. The extroverted ep. 
dition is not of course uninfluenced by subjective conditions of 
attention; but the subjective conditions in extroversion have g 
peculiar content, a content closely related to that of the Objective 
conditions. The ideas in mind are ideas of action, the sports jn 
which there is actual or ideal participation and the things the 
person has done, would do, or would have others do. The extro. 
vert’s education has been that of physical activity rather than of 
reflective thought, he has always preferred to do than to reagop. 
His purposes or mental attitudes are the consequence of such an 
education and so they predispose him to attend to the world of 
human action. His social pressure selects the same type of thing 
for his attention because his associates are people who are like 
himself extroverted, whose subjective conditions of attention are 
like his. The emotional life of extroversion is cruder, more simple 
or more primary because it is that type of emotion which js 
aroused by the activities which dominate the attention in extro. 
version. Such an individual does not respond, except perhaps 
with disgust, to classical literature, classical music, and the other 
fine arts because he has not the capacity for reacting with the 
refined, complex or derived types of emotion which the enjoy- 
ment of these necessitates, and also because his attention deter- 
miners have a different content and so are not aroused. In brief 
one can define extroversion as a more or less prolonged condition 
in which attention is controlled by the objective conditions of 
attention more than by the subjective and in which the content 
of the subjective conditions is most closely related to the objective. 

Introversion is of course but the reverse of the above. Here 
the objective conditions are of minor significance. The intro- 
vert is not easily distracted, concentrates well, is called absent 
minded by some. He is not much interested in business, sports, 
or that in which physical activity is primary. His subjective con- 
ditions are dominant and the content of them is composed of 
abstractions, principles, interpretations, theories, meanings, and 
values. The introvert reads much, writes, lectures, sings, plays, 
paints, is constantly doing those things which use primarily the 
accessory musculature and higher cerebral organization. His 
emotional life is consequently very different. In comparison with 
the extrovert it is finer, more complex, or more of the derived 
form. The content of his attention conditions is such that there 
is selected for his attention a very different type of material from 
that selected for the extrovert and the material to which the ex- 
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trovert responds makes little appeal to the introvert. Summariz- 
ing introversion can be defined as a more or less prolonged con- 
dition in which attention is controlled more by the subjective than 
by the objective conditions and in which the content of the sub- 
jective conditions is of a more abstract nature and not so inti- 
mately related to the objective conditions. 

[| have indicated in an earlier part of this paper that neither 
extroversion nor introversion are abnormal nor are they to be 
considered as mutually exclusive. One and the same individual 
may be now introverted and now extroverted. I have therefore 
made the preceding definitions comparative in degree. A person 
may conform more to the definition of extroversion and yet have 
in the content of his subjective conditions of attention that which 
will make him oecasionally attend with comfort and even pleasure 
to abstract ideas or some classical music. Likewise a person may 
eonfoym in his general behavior better to the definition of intro- 
version and yet have enough of experience of active life in his 
conditions of attention to make him attend at times with comfort 
and pleasure to that which is the primary interest of the extro- 
vert. Many there are, as I have already shown, whose life can 
not readily be deseribed by either the definitions of extroversion 
or introversion. These people are so developed that the subjec- 
tive conditions of their attention is so varied in its content as to 
make possible pleasure in a great variety of objects, ideas and 
activities. Such people may and are for a period thoroughly in- 
troverted, they are writing books or preparing lectures on some 
abstract subject, or are absorbed in some peculiar type of modern 
musical development and while so conform perfectly to my defini- 
tion of introversion; at other times they are so completely ab- 
sorbed in fishing, hunting, mountain climbing and tales of the 
same, are weleome companions to those who are more constantly 
extroverted, and while so conform perfectly to the definition given 
for extroversion. It is these I have called ambiverts. With them 
extroversion or introversion are but passing states of mind, 
whereas with the extrovert extroversion is the dominant condition 
and with the introvert introversion is the dominant condition. 
The definition of ambiversion grows then directly out of the two 
preceding and is to be stated as a condition of development in 
which attention is controlled by either objective or subjective 
conditions of attention and in which the content. of the subjectiwe 
conditions is so varied as to make possible more or less prolonged 
periods of either extroversion or introversion. 
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The definition of projection and introjection is less compli- 
cated. Psychology has long recognized the existence of the 
empirical self, whatever may be the temporary or the final conely. 
sion concerning the metaphysical ego. This empirical self. as 
James and Hall long ago described, is the product of experience 
and is of varying content. The empirical self of the child does 
not include its back because it has seen so little of its back and 
knows so little about it; likewise the empirical self of the youth 
does not yet include the adrenals because it has not yet learned 
of their significant physiology. The empirical self of the adult 
who has specialized in physiology or psychology, or has had some 
experience with adrenal disturbance of some sort includes the 
adrenals because of the experience with them and the very per. 
sonal nature of that experience. And so it goes with a steadily 
enlarging empirical self up the scale to somewhere about matur- 
ity and from then on a frequently changing empirical self con- 
cept. Something is accomplished of which we had thought our. 
selves incapable and that is added at once to our self concept; 
something we formerly did and have long since lost interest in 
slips out of our self concept. These self concepts, as religious 
and literary people have long been telling us, vary greatly in size 
or scope. The great souled, great hearted individual is so because 
more is included in his self concept; while the small souled sel- 
fish person has included very little in his self concept and has 
excluded much. The appearance in the literature of the use of 
projection and introjection for normal conditions indicates but 
a new approach to a recognition of this changing scope and con 
tent of the empirical self. And in terms of the empirical self 
they may be defined as follows: 

Projection is the temporary or permanent retention in the 
self concept (the empirical self) of the products of the indi- 
vidual’s own activity. 

Introjection is the temporary or permanent inclusion in 
the self concept (the empirical self) of that which is not the 
product of the individual’s own activity. 


When with great effort I prepare a paper which seems to be 
much better than I thought I could do and it receives some 
praise, my feeling about that paper as the child of my brain and 
my labor means its continuation in my self concept. Any criti- 
cism of it is received as a criticism of myself and my self feelings 
are hurt. That is projection. And my attitude toward that paper 
may remain the same through the rest of my days. It is more 
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axel, however, that as time passes and I Seeieeh Seinel in 
other things I shall forget that little effort of my youth so com- 
pletely that friends who discover it by chance have difficulty in 
ies ing me that it was ever mine. Then the projec tion was but 
temporary. It is the same with introjection. It is with difficulty 
now that we recall the intimate friends of our high school days, 
those friends who were so close and intimate at the time that 
their joys and sorrows were ours. In childhood we had not known 
them; chance threw us together in youth and they were included 
in our self concepts, they were introjected; time passed and they 


were forgotten. Hence it was but a temporary introjection. 


Sometimes these friendships are life long, ending even in matri- 
mony with unbroken marital felicity. Then the introjection is 


permanent, 

Regression is a concept which deserves a special study by 
itself and a thorough comparison with the uses of the terms rever- 
sion, retrogression, retroaction, and atavism; but the scope of one 
paper does not permit so lengthy a consideration. I would sug- 
gest, however, that regression can probably best be defined in 
terms of the forms of individual behavior. I have already shown 
that there often are changes of behavior of a temporary nature 
which can quite well be called regressive. Examination of these 
will show that this regression is not a complete return in all its 
details to the behavior of an earlier period of life. It may be 
quite childlike but it is not exactly the same as the behavior of 
that person when he was a child because he has since been an adult 
and when he does for a period act like a child he inevitably carries 
with him some of the adult forms of behavior. It is thus a matter 
of dominance, and so I would tentatively define normal regression 
as the return to predominance of earlier forms of individual be- 
havior, with a greater or less exclusion of the later acquired forms 
of behavior. 

For definitions of the abnormal forms I think we cannot do 
better than to retain the prefixes so well known to all readers of 
psychiatrieal literature, as indicators of morbid conditions. We 
must have some simple means of indicating in our terminology 
whether we refer to the normal or the abnormal and these have 
the advantage of common usage and familiarity. As I have al- 
ready pointed out that the abnormal forms of the behavior under 
discussion consist primarily in a blocking or inhibition and in a 
distorted functioning, I believe that the subsequent definitions 
will be almost self-evident. Whatever an individual’s normal 
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degree of relative dominance by extroversive or introversiyp 
states there may be conditions of approaching or actual morbidity 
in which there is an exaggerated dominance by the one or tho 
other. These are familiar as the consequence of neuresuseular 
exhaustion, grief and anxiety and are characterized by an inabjj. 
ity on the part of the patient to return voluntarily to his normal 
balance. between extroversion and introversion. Such a persoy 
does ‘not have distorted thinking of the paranoid type but has 
mérely lost the normal balance between extroversion and intro. 
version; there is a disturbance of the subjective conditions of 
attention. Such conditions I am calling hyper-extroversion and 
hyper-introversion and in definition form they may be described 
as chronic conditions in which a person with normally much less 
extroversion or introversion is unable automatically or volun. 
tarily to return to that former condition. The logical converse 
would of course lead to a consideration of hypo-extroversion and 
hypo-introversion; but I suspect that they are merely the con. 
verse and not to be differentiated as separate phases of mental 
disturbance. Where there is a hyper-extroversion there must 
be the accompanying hypo-introversion, and likewise where there 
is a hyper-introversion there must be a hypo-extroversion. In 
definition form it would of course be that hypo-extroversion and 
hypo-introversion are chronic conditions in which a person with 
normally much more extroversion or introversion is unable auto- 
matically or voluntarily to return to that former condition. 

We are usually more often confronted with hyper-introverted 
or hyper-extroverted states which are not only marked by the 
inability to escape from the abnormal condition voluntarily but 
in which there is a conspicuously distorted or paranoid thinking. 
These conditions of mind I think it wise to call para-introversion 
and’ para-extroversion. [Illustrations for such states are readily 
found in dementia precox, mania and hysteria and it is these 
which we usually find in the literature of extroversion and intro- 
version. In such cases there is much more than a mere dominance 
by extroversion or introversion, and this is a peculiarly limited 
range of thought which results in the well known clinical pictures. 
Translated into the terms of the definitions above the diseased 
condition has produced an alteration of the subjective condi- 
tions of attention so that the selection of sensory and ideational 
material for attention is different from what it was in a normal 
introversion or extroversion for the given individual. This dis- 
tortion of the subjective conditions of attention by disease may 
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of course be very slight,or it may be very great, it may vary from 
time to time or it may remain constant. The distortion means 
that portions only of the content of one or more of the subjec- 
tive conditions of attention are able to function, or unusual com- 
pinations of portions of the contents. The definitions may then be 
phrased as follows: 

Para-introversion is a hyper-introversion in which the 
subjective conditions of attention functioning are abnormally 
limited in range, or are distorted in content, or are both. 

Para-extroversion is a hyper-extroversion in which the 
subjective conditions of attention functioning are abnormally 
limited in range, or are distorted in content, or are both. 


It will be observed that. each of these definitions includes its 
predecessor. Starting from ambiversion one can go in either of 
the possible directions, into extroversion or introversion. Ex- 
troversion may become exaggerated in its degree of dominance 
and become hyper-extroversion. Then if there is a limitation of 
the content of the subjective conditions, or distortion, or both, the 
result is a para-extroversion. A similar course could be followed 
from ambiversion through to para-introversion. 

Where the diseased condition has the effect of expanding or 
limiting abnormally the scope of the self concept we have a dis- 
turbance of the processes called projection and introjection. This 
may occur in several ways and is indicated in the following group 
of definitions : 

Hyper-projection is an exaggeration of projection result- 
ing in an abnormally inclusive self concept. 

Hyper-introjection is an exaggeration of introjection re- 
sulting in an abnormally inclusive self concept. 

Hypo-projection is a limitation of projection resulting in 
an abnormally exclusive self concept. 

Hypo-introjection is a limitation of introjection resulting 
in an abnormally exclusive self concept. 

Para-projection is a. distorted functioning of projection re- 
sulting in a paranoid self concept. 

Para-introjection is a distorted functioning of introjection 
resulting in a paranoid self concept. 


I suspect that frequently more than one of these disturbances 
of projection and introjection are to be found in any particular 
case but that is no reason why they should not be differentiated 
and given separate designations. 
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It now only remains to define the morbid form of regressjoy, 


I have already shown in the discussion above that abnormality of 


regression consists in the failure to return to that predominanee 
by the later acquired forms of behavior which is the normal ¢op. 
dition. Consequently the condition may well be called inhibite, 
regression and be defined as a condition, from which there is no 
automatic or voluntary return, of chronic domination by earlie; 
forms of mdwidual behavior with a greater or less exclusion of 
the latter acquired forms of behavior. 

I believe that a careful reading of these definitions will show 
that they include all that has hitherto been designated when the 
terms under discussion have been applied to the abnormal, and 
that an adequate terminological distinction is made from the 
normal forms. The adoption of these terms would not, I am cer. 
tain, be a serious burden to any one and their constant use would 
achieve much in the clarification of future presentations of psy- 
choanalytic studies as well as studies of the normal personality, 
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A CONCEPT OF COMPENSATION AND ITS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SETTING? 
By EDWARD 8. ROBINSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


| is my purpose in this paper to discuss a certain manner in 
| which conflicts between impulses or tendencies toward action 

hecome partially or temporarily resolved. The concept of 
compensation which I wish to develop appears in the psychoan- 
alytic literature? and many of its items are taken into serious 
account in psychological theory from Herbart to Stout. 

Compensatory behavior may be defined in a very general way 
as a type of activity which grows out of conflicting and mutually 
modifying impulses. The spinster reading over the matrimonial 
notes in the morning paper, the schoolboy day-dreaming of the 
swimming hole, the failure orating on the might-have-been, all 
these manifest activity in which conflicts are being partially 
resolved, and it takes no exceptional acuteness to reconstruct these 
several conflicts from the nature of their resolutions. This is the 
sort of thing which may usefully be subsumed under compensatory 
behavior. Within this general class there are, of course, many 
varieties of behavior, but before discussing the typical ways in 
which compensatory behavior varies, it should be profitable to 
examine the psychological setting of compensation. 

A question arises at this point as to the nature of the par- 
ticipants in these conflicts which are at times resolved through 
compensation. My answer is that they are, in the first place, 
tendencies toward action and that they are, in the second place, 
tendencies which vary from mere undetected dispositions toward 
action of a particular kind to dispositions which have attained 
anything short of complete, unmodified expression. 

That the participants in mental * conflicts are impulses toward 
action seems rather obvious on first thought. It is an obviousness, 
however, which is not sufficient to prevent so-called psychological 
discussions of conflict which identify certain of the participating 
elements with the nature of a world outside of the individual. 
Now there is a type of conflict which can be described accurately 


1 Ret ad in part before the Aeon Payehological Association, December 28, 1921. 
2 See Adler, Organ Inferiority and its Psychical Compensation, and The Neurotic 
mstitution, both translated. 
$I do not use this term as implying one or another level of awareness, but simply 
4s implying something pertaining to mental life in its larger sense. 
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in such fashion. If a man, hurrying across a dark field, bumps 
against a fence, there is no error in describing this occurrence 
as a conflict between an impulse, possessed by the man, to reach 
a certain goal and the quite unpsychological qualities of a fence. 
But such an event is not a conflict for the psychologist, at least s0 
long as he is acting in a merely professional capacity. Of course, 
a conflict of a psychological sort arises as soon as the man realizes 
that the conflict is delaying him or as soon as his reflex, habitual, 
or rational activities become influenced by the presence of the 
fence. This simply emphasizes the point that the items in a mental 
conflict are themselves necessarily mental; 1.e., impulses toward 
action. 

There is still another type of conflict some of whose elements 
are apt to be identified with a world external to the subject. Take 
the case of a worker striving for a livelihood. It is his per. 
sistently present tendency to win as liberal wages as _ possible. 
Certain enactments on the part of his employers define rather 
sharply the limits of his earning capacity. Under such circun- 
stances there may arise a conflict of the strictly psychological sort 
which may be looked upon from a psychological point of view as 
a conflict between impulses; 7.e., as a conflict between this man’s 
attitude toward his family, perhaps, and his recognition of his 
employer’s regulations. But only in so far as both of these are 
parts of the behavior pattern of the individual, can the situation 
be subjected to psychological examination. There is a very 
prevalent inclination in the interpretation of such cases as this to 
identify one of the tendencies of the man with the nature of the 
man himself and the other with a world which imposes upon him: 
Such a view, even though it be motivated by considerations of 
convenience rather than by misunderstanding, is likely to turn 
attention away from the very fundamental fact that an apprecia- 
tion of the mental mechanisms involved in such a conflict demands 
an analysis of the conflict in terms of the facilitative and inhibitory 
interaction of impulses within the individual.‘ 

Of course, the desirability of maintaining such a point of view 
as I have recommended will vary with the purpose and general 
standpoint of the investigator. The sociologist, for instance, may 
find it convenient to talk of conflicts between the family and indus- 
trial groups, but such a procedure is hardly to be classed as 


4In my earlier essay on Compensation (The Compensatory Function of Make 
believe Play, Psychol. Rev., 27, 1920, pp. 429-439), I was plainly guilty of the practice 
I have criticized in this paragraph. 
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schslogieal nor would it prove a substantial basis for more 
extended psychological analysis. 

The impulses which participate in mental conflicts may be mere 
qndetected dispositions toward action or tendencies which have 
reached anything short of complete expression. It has been a 
more or less traditional practice to differentiate sharply between 
tendencies toward action which have arrived at partial expression 
in thought, for instance, and those of which the subject himself 
may be unaware. Such tendencies, however, are not completely 
disparate types; they are rather stages in a single continuous vari- 
able, and either may enter into mental conflicts and play determin- 
ing parts in the production of an overt act of behavior. The 
average person would be slow to admit that his humorous remarks 
about a friend are the products of a conflict between a strong lik- 
ing for certain of his friend’s characteristics and a dislike, also 
strong, for other characteristics. And this hesitation would be 
quite as much due to an honest lack of apprehension of the causes 
of his wit as to the fact that he is ashamed of such motives. Here 
there is a conflict whose participating elements are of such a 
nature that they are not readily detected. But such a conflict is, 
for the present purpose at least, only superficially different from 
the sort which has long enjoyed a prominent place in the psy- 
chologist’s diseussion of voluntary deliberation; i.e., the sort of 
conflict in which each participating element gets into the partial 
expressions of thinking. In both cases, tendencies toward action 
inhibit each other to some degree. The principal difference lies in 
the fact that in one case one or more of these impulses is not 
clearly apparent to the subject, while in the other case, the im- 
pulses, achieving more nearly full expression, make their nature 
more evident to the subject. 

The next question is concerned with the various ways in which 
conflicts become resolved, including the case of partial resolution 
through compensation. 

A conflict may result in the effectual inhibition of all but one 
of its elements. This takes place where these elements are very 
unequal in strength or where tentative action in one direction so 
modifies the stimulating situation that a former competition is 
broken down. The mere fact that the human organism possesses 
4 multiplicity of receptors guarantees a perpetual state of conflict, 
but many of these conflicts are so promptly resolved because of 
the markedly uneven strength of their participants that we 
scarcely think of them as conflicts at all. We may have, on the 
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other hand, a very evident conflict which ends in what for qj) 
practical purposes is a complete inhibition of all but one element. 
This is what takes place when a tentative action in one direction 
(tentative because of competition) suddenly tips the balance of 
stimulating factors in favor of one line of action. In such a cage 
our emphasis may fall on the conflict aspect of the behavior oy 
upon the completeness of the inhibition of all but one line of action, 
depending upon our point of view at the time. 

Where the impulses involved in conflict are of considerable 
strength and evenness, the individual is likely to manifest emotional 
behavior. Under such circumstances the competition of impulses 
is marked by a widespread activity in many effectors, especially 
those of the visceral system. Of course, this activity itself 
expresses a considerable number of impulses, but they are not 
in direct response to the stimuli arousing the conflict. They 
grow out of the fact that the impulses which those primary stimuli 
arouse have inhibitory relations to each other. 

Emotional states caused by conflicts do not in themselves 
express complete resolutions of those conflicts. As a result of 
emotional activity, however, the individual may by means of 
movement be put into a new relationship to surrounding stimuli 
and this new situation may favor one of the conflict’s elements 
more than the others, or it may be so inappropriate that all of 
these elements lose their force, and the individual turns off, as it 
were, into a new line of action. Then, too, the emotional activity 
may supply visceral stimulations which reénforce one of the con- 
flicting impulses or they may supply new stimuli of such impor- 
tance that those arousing the conflict become, for all practical 
purposes, neglected. 

Under certain circumstances conflict manifests itself in a 
fluctuating partial expression of its different elements. First one 
element, then another gets out into action, but these actions do 
not achieve completion due to the presence of competing impulses. 
Such conditions of alternating or rotating, tentative activities may 
be carried out in terms of overt bodily movements, in terms of 
thought, or in terms of a combination of the two. The conven- 
tional discussions of voluntary deliberation are concerned mainly 
with rotating, partial responses which are carried out in thought. 

These deliberative states, like the emotional ones, are partial 
and tentative rather than complete resolutions of conflict. They 
may lead eventually to completer resolution by essentially the 
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same mechanisms as those noted in the case of emotional activity 
passing on into conflict resolutions. 

When two or more tendencies persistently conflict they are 
likely to become dissociated. The individual tendencies, that is, 
some to operate only when the others are partially inactive. A 
person with two sets of ethical standards, for example, acts now 
according to one set and now according to the other, and there may 
he no apparent conflict between the contradictory standards which 
his behavior represents. This kind of dissociation means simply 
that two tendencies which at first, or ordinarily, would operate in 
ihe same situations become so differentiated or conditioned as a 
result of experience that each comes to have its own adequate set 
of stimuli which are not adequate for the other tendency. 

It quite frequently happens that a conflict results temporarily 
or permanently not in the effectual inhibition of all but one 
tendency toward action and not in the dissociation of competing 
tendencies, but rather in the formation of a new line of action 
or tentative action that expresses in modified form all of the 
essential elements of the conflict. I believe that the term com- 
pensation may well be employed to designate adjustments of this 
type. 

In some cases this new line of action contains in it little or 
no evidence of the specific constituents of the conflict which gives 
itits driving force. There is little in an arduous interest in politics 
to suggest conflicts in a man’s organization concerning his family 
life yet such an interest may easily arise out of such a conflict. 
There is little in scholarship to suggest a conflict between desires 
for athletic achievement and an awareness of physical limitations, 
yet such a conflict has without doubt often given an impetus to 
academic endeavors. Under other circumstances conflicts issue 
into new lines of action which show their origin quite clearly. The 
child plays at war as a partial resolution of a conflict between a 
desire to be a soldier and an apprehension of the impossibility 
or even undesirability of actually experiencing war. The old 
man lives over in mere thought reglorified days of a departed 
youth in compensating for a conflict between a desire for a return 
of those days and an apprehension that that can never be. In both 
of these cases the partial resolution of the conflict shows plainly 
its participating elements. But the difference between compen- 
satory behavior the constituent elements of which are plain'y 
evident and that in which the constituents are less plain is one of 
degree rather than of kind; and this degree is probably dependent 
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upon the amount and direction of the interference among the 
impulses involved.® 

It should be kept in mind that compensations are not modified 
expressions of single impulses, but rather modified expressions 
of combinations of incompatible impulses. The fact that the child 
plays at soldiering expresses not alone his belligerent desires 
but also his apprehension of the impossibility of realizing them 
outside of play. The fact that the old man indulges in renj- 
niscence expresses his apprehension of the irreversibility of time 
quite as much as it does his desire for a return of the days that are 
past. In other words, the process of compensation is character- 
ized by the expression of incompatible impulses in a mutually 
modified form. 

Freud and most of his followers I believe, fail to make this 
point clear. They describe the manner in which certain impulses 
arrive at a modified expression due to the presence of competition 
of some sort, but they do not seem to recognize the fact that one 
impulse becomes modified only to the extent that another impulse, 
somewhat incompatible with the first, becomes expressed. It is 
also true of the second impulse that its expression is modified only 
to the extent to which the first one is expressed. The neglect of 
this double or multiple aspect of the inhibitory process is apt to 
lead to a fallacy quite apparent in the writings of many of those 
who have taken their cues from Freud. This fallacy grows out 
of dividing human impulses into two opposed classes: (1) those 
which are typically tending toward free expression—sexual and 
egoistic impulses, for example, and (2) those which are typically 
active as inhibitors—impulses growing out of social experience 
or whatever comprehensible elements make up the Freudian 
censor. There is, of course, some truth in the intimation made by 
this dichotomy that certain relatively unmodified tendencies are 
apt to come into conflict with those which in their present form are 
largely products of social education. It is equally true, however, 
that so far as the mechanism of adjustment is concerned either 
group can be expressed only to the extent to which it inhibits its 
competitors and inhibitory only to the extent to which it can get 
itself expressed. Furthermore, there are conflicts between the 
impulses within each of these groups as well as conflicts between 
impulses of different groups. 





5 The term sublimation is applied by Freud (See A General Introduction to 

Psychoanalysis [translated], pp. 8, 299-300), to those compensatory activities which 

ive a higher and more civilized form of expression to socially dangerous impulses. 
his distinction is ethical or esthetic, however, rather than psychological. 
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So much for the principal features of mental conflict and its 
different forms of resolution, including compensation. We may 
now proceed to the varieties of compensatory behavior. 

Conflicts may be resolved through compensation into overt 
or into purely private ideational behavior. The child who plays 
his game of fighting or hunting resolves his conflicts into overt 
acts. As this child becomes older he is likely through social ex- 

erience, to develop impulses incompatible with overt games of 
war and the chase before his interest in those topics has shown 
anv evidence of decline. But he will now indulge in fantasy rather 
than in make-believe play of a more explicit variety. Fantasy, 
itself, may, of course, change over into the overt behavior of play- 
ing, lying, or story telling. It is also true that practically no man- 
ifestation of overt compensation is without its imaginal accom- 
paniments and few acts of imagination are without some appreci- 
able effects upon overt behavior. 

Perhaps the most characteristically compensatory expressions 
in human life are carried out in thought. Thinking and imagining 
are the modified and abbreviated expression of impulses toward 
action and it is doubtful whether thought would ever have 
appeared without conflict. It is possible, of course, that verbal 
expression, in so far as it is overt, arose to some extent indepen- 
dently of conflict, but I can see no explanation for the rise of 
implicit linguistic or nonlinguistic ideational behavior except in 
terms of the modification and abbreviation in conflict of fuller 
expression. Most of us teach that thinking is favored by com- 
plexity and instability (to a degree) of sensory-motor organiza- 
tion, but it is not such a common procedure to show that thinking 
arises out of this complexity and instability only to the extent 
to which these characteristics favor conflicts between impulses and 
the production of thought as a considerably modified manifesta- 
tion of competing impulses. All thinking looked at in this light 
is, in origin at least, a form of compensatory conflict resolution. 

The day-dream or fantasy is generally recognized as a 
mechanism through which interfering ‘mpulses gain modified 
expression. But more matter of fact trains of thought are also 
produced through conflict. The principal difference between day- 
dreaming and thinking in general lies not in any fundamental dif- 
ference in origin or function, but rather in the different degrees of 
likelihood that they will pass over into overt behavior without 
considerable further modification. An acquaintance of mine a 
good many years ago felt almost equal desires to go into legal and 
literary work. He chose the law, perhaps as the more certain pro- 
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fession, and soon gave up all of his plans for literary productivity 
At the present time, as a successful lawyer, he is in the habit of 
sitting down in an easy chair, after dinner, lighting a cigar, ang 
projecting himself into a theater where his first play is being 
received with great enthusiasm. This sort of behavior, with its 
slight likelihood of getting into overt expression, we unhesitatingly 
eall day-dreaming. Suppose, on the other hand, that this man 
were actually a playwright whose first play was about to be per. 

formed. And suppose that he were anticipating the scene of that 
performance. In this case we should hardly know whether to cal] 
his behavior fantasy or thinking. Suppose now that the man, 
an actual playwright, were dwelling on this anticipated perform. 
ance of his play and considering just what he ought to say if given 
a curtain call. Here surely we have thinking. Yet, although these 
three trains of thought differ in regard to their likelihood of 
getting over into overt behavior, their fundamental psychological 
features are the same. In each case there is a conflict the ele- 
ments of which so check each other that thought rather than action 
takes place. In the first situation we have a conflict between the 
impulses of a life devoted to law and the desire to write plays; 
in the second a conflict between a desire to see a first play per- 
formed and an apprehension, (implicit, of course,) that that 
performance is still a thing of the future; and in the third a con- 
flict between a desire to make a few apt remarks and an apprehen- 
sion of the fact that those remarks are not yet formulated. While 
the specific impulses involved in these several conflicts are dif- 
ferent, and while their respective applicabilities are different, they 
are all impulses toward action which are modified and kept in 
implicit form by the simultaneous presence of other impulses. In 
all of these cases then we have conflicts temporarily resolved 
through compensation. 

When conflicting impulses limit each other to expression in 
thought, they need not, of course, remain indefinitely in that form. 
Indeed the honorable law of dynamogenesis states that wherever 
we have thinking we have a tendency for that thinking to work 
over into overt behavior. This overt behavior growing out of 
thought may still be compensatory or it may represent the more or 
less complete expression of one set of rival impulses and the more 
or less complete inhibition of the others. That is, the mere fact 
that compensation in thought takes place may so change the intra- 
organic conditions of the individual that a conflict within hin, 
which was at first quite even, is resolved through a pronounced 
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facilitation or inhibition of certain of the competing elements. 
This is what oceurs in voluntary decision. 

Compensatory behavior varies also in permanency. We are 
constantly facing situations giving rise to conflicting impulses 
which gain compensatory expression. Some of these compensa- 
tions are relatively temporary affairs. Due either to the fact that 
the stimulating situation is a temporary one not likely to recur 
or to the fact that compensatory expression shifts over into more 
definite action along some one fundamental line certain of these 
compensations are extremely temporary. There are others which, 
because of the persistence of certain aspects of the world of stim- 
ulation, to the unmodifiability of certain aspects of the individual’s 
behavior pattern, and to the laws of habit, become relatively 
permanent modes of behavior. There is not a condition of life, 
with its own peculiar stimuli, but creates and maintains within its 
individuals typical and more or less permanent compensations. 

The play of children, which is certainly compensatory, reflects 
vividly the conflicts which grow out of the conditions of chile life. 
The child, living in intimate contact with a world of adults (often, 
too, with a world of fiction), develops impulses to behave in man- 
ners which he is taught by his parents and by more concrete agen- 
cies are not desirable or possible for him. The conflicts thus 
created remain until they are finally resolved by changes incident 
upon his own growth and by changes which practical experience 
creates in his own impulsive nature. But while he is a child, cer- 
tain conflicts and certain compensatory resolutions of those con- 
flicts remain as integral parts of his child character. Middle 
age, old age, great wealth, poverty, health and sickness, and social 
position, likewise have their typical modes of compensatory 
behavior. 

These considerations suggest the importance of examining the 
behavior of growing children, of the sick, of laborers, or of any 
other groups, not superficially, but with an eye for the elements 
in the conflicts to which much of their behavior gives compensatory 
expression. Now it is true that many of these compensations, and 
certainly the impulses at the bottom of them, are diffcult to 
detect. A man’s talking, joking, choice of books and of religion, 
his fantasies and his dreams in sleep all contain rich psychological 
materials many of which it is practically impossible to tease out 
of the complexities of his behavior. The psychoanalysts make 
much of this fact. Indeed they have so emphasized the importance 
of those impulses which are difficult of detection because of ex- 
treme modification in the process of compensation, that they seem 
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in many cases to have lost sight of the desirability of looking int) 
those forms of conduct which are fairly obvious indicators of their 
impulsive elements. The dreams in sleep sre extremely difficylt 
to interpret; prejudiced views are much less difficult. The psycho. 
analyst somehow seems forced to emphasize the more difficult 
task. While this is perhaps a praiseworthy hardihood, it does 
appear that programs of investigation aimed at the more analyz. 
able forms of conflict resolution would tell us more about the 
individual or group in whom we happen to be interested and, per. 
haps, make easier the later analysis of more subtle forms of 
behavior. 

While certain compensations become more or less permanently 
present in certain individuals living in certain surroundings, there 
are others which persist through generation after generation and 
become spread throughout the human race. Such compensations 
grow out of sources of conflict common to all times and all peoples. 
The fantasy of a future life is one of these. While it differs in 
its detail from time to time, from place to place, and from group 
to group, this fantasy seems to be an almost universal compensa- 
tion for the conflict between the desire to live and have live, and 
the apprehension of the certainty of death. The desire for physi- 
cal prowess competing with the apprehension of physical limita- 
tions is another widespread source of conflict. This conflict gets 
compensatory expression through watching the physical feats of 
the more favored, reading stories of adventure and the like. 

These highly persistent types of compensation are likely to 
become institutionalized. Religion, philosophic systems, art, and 
sport are, in many of their aspects, institutionalized agencies for 
compensatory conflict resolution. 

Compensations are easily recognized as such when they are in 
the major key. Fantasies and myths of heroic deeds, for instance, 
are naturally identified with the almost universal wish to be heroic 
and the universal apprehension of the difficulties of heroism. But 
there are also a great many compensations which are distinctly in 
the minor key. Many a conception of a future life is somber or 
even terrible, many a folk song and story is tragic in plot. The 
question arises as to how these things which appeal predominantly 
to such negative tendencies as fear can be thought of as expres- 
sions of conflicting impulses toward action. The answer, I believe, 
lies in the fact that the negativity of such an impulse as fear 
implies not a negation of action (fears tend to find expression just 
as positively as other impulses), but rather a negation based upon 
the particular quality or direction of that action. If, then, 4 
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man can find insufficient excuse for fear or sorrow in his actual 
world he is quite likely to create such an excuse in his religion, 
his art, and his sports. Even popularly we recognize this to a 
degree. It is not infrequent that we hear of persons who seem to 
get a great deal of satisfaction out of their own misfortunes; and 
we are all familiar with the woman who thoroughly enjoys a play 
which sets her to crying, and the young girl who has a perfectly 
lovely time being frightened by the speed of the roller coaster. 

The concept of compensation as treated in these pages has 
extremely wide limits. One may expect, therefore, that it will be 
objected to on the grounds that, applying to every conceivable 
psychological act, it is not effective in distinguishing any. I 
should be quite ready to concede that every psychological act is 
to some degree compensatory, but there are two reasons why that 
does not destroy the usefulness of the concept of compensation. 
In the first place, this concept emphasizes an aspect of behavior 
(and that is all that is done by attention, habit and many other 
eategories) which is usually ignored. In the second place, it does 
label a certain class of acts which most obviously display that 
aspect. Certain acts we call habits and certain others we do not, 
yet the distinction is merely of degree. Both classes contain 
habitual acts but in one class habitualness is an outstanding 
feature. The same is true of compensation and compensativeness. 

The final point which I wish to consider is the function of com- 
pensation. Two functions are performed by this method of ad- 
justment. Through compensation the individual is relieved, to a 
certain extent, of the stress and strain of conflict. Witness the 
fact that, when adequate compensation is lacking, there is apt to 
be a prolonged period of intraorganic activity of a very demand- 
ing intensity. Furthermore, compensatory behavior, like any 
other behavior, alters the individual’s relationships to surrounding 
stimuli, if not as a result of explicit changes in bodily position and 
the like, at least as a result of a variation in his general set or 
attitude and his consequently altered susceptibility to different 
stimuli. 

To summarize, compensation is a mode of behavior in which 
conflicting impulses of something like even strength are expressed 
ina mutually modified form. From a psychological point of view, 
the elements in conflict which result in compensatory behavior are 
always impulses to action. Compensation manifests itself in a 
variety of ways but the one which is of perhaps most fundamental 
importance is thinking. Compensation may exist simply as the 
resolution of a passing conflict or as an habitual mode of resolving 
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ee 
some persistent conflict. Certain compensations of this latter type 
become institutionalized in religion, art, sport and the like. (Com. 
pensation is important as a means of minimizing the stregs and 
strain of the individual’s conflicts, and also as a form of behav 








ior, 


which like any other form alters the individual’s relationship to 
the surrounding world by bringing about either immediately 
important physical results or changes of attitude. ; 
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AN UNUSUAL CASE OF OLFACTORY AND TACTILE 
SENSITIVITY ? 


By ROBERT H. GAULT 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SHALL describe a set of tests that I have made upon Willetta 

Huggins, a young girl in the State School for the Blind in 

Janesville, Wisconsin, and will state the conclusions that the 
tests appear to me to justify. The claims of remarkable capacities 
for sensory discrimination that this girl makes have come very 
largely into publie notice through the press. 

[ will first state these claims: 

1. That she is totally blind and totally deaf. 

2. That after smelling at fabrics, excepting such as glass and 
glazed earthenware, she can name their colors. This capacity she 
claims to apply successfully even to distinguishing amongst sweet 
peas and zinnias. 

3. That she can distinguish the denomination of bills and the 
newspaper headlines by the tactile sense. 

4. That she can interpret human speech: (a) When vocal 
vibrations are conducted through a tube at the speaker’s mouth, 
or through a solid pole, one end of which rests upon his head, to 
the palm of her hand; (b) when her fingers rest upon the head, 
shoulders or chest as well as when they are upon the larynx of the 
speaker; (c) when the tip of one of her fingers rests upon the 
diaphragm of the receiver of her portophore. I will say here 
that up to the present moment I have not examined into all of 
these claims, but that I hope to continue my studies in the near 
future. 

sriefly, the history of the case and her physical and mental 
condition are as follows: 

She was born on March 25, 1905. Her father died when she 
was four and her mother when the girl was nine years of age. She 
says that her father’s death was caused by tuberculosis. I have 
been told by the superintendent of the school in Janesville that 
the mother suffered from a venereal infection. Beyond this, little 
is known of the girl’s parents. Willetta was found in the summer 
of 1915 by a field worker for the School for the Blind. She was 
then ten years of age and was living with her grandmother in 
Kau Claire, Wisconsin. In September of that year she entered 





1 Read before the American Psychological Association, Section for Clinical Psy- 
chology, at its annual meeting in Cambridge, December 29, 1922. 
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the school at Janesville because of defective vision. Later jn the 
course of that autumn she was found to be of defective hearing 
especially on the right where there is a chronic suppurative otitis 
media. On that side there is an aperture of 2-3 mm. in the drum 
membrane and the malleus is said to be missing. It is alleged tha 
in October of that year, after acute suppurative otitis media sho 
completely lost her hearing on the left. She then became listless 
and apathetic and was sent to the University Clinic at Madison 
for observation. There she remained during several weeks and 
was pronounced ‘‘Incurably deaf and of a subnormal mentality 
of the moron type.’’ (Quoted.) , 

The eye balls, a well-known oculist in Chicago tells me, are not 
so pathological but that she might see. Her pathological conditioy 
must lie back of the chiasm. 

Karly in 1920 a teacher of the blind in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
told the girl the story of Helen Keller and of Miss Keller’s ability 
to interpret spoken language when holding her fingers upon the 
speaker’s larynx. Willetta, it is said, was greatly encouraged, 
Her listlessness and apathy were soon conditions of the past, and 
she began to take a normal interest in her surroundings. She is 


mentally alert and very well developed physically, and is of 


generally healthy appearance. Naturally, she is somewhat re- 
tarded from the viewpoint of advancement in school (at present | 
believe she is pursuing first year high school studies), but, without 
having made a systematic mental test, I am convinced that it js 
extreme to classify her with the morons. 

She is extremely temperamental. I mean by this that she is 
easily made resentful, easily depressed and made to ery. Often- 
times if the operator, even by chance, appears to intimate that he 
doubts her or that the test is a matter of very great seriousness, 
she will fall into an emotional state that is at once prejudicial to a 
conclusive test. The method, to be successful, must appeal to her 
as a novel form of play, or it must afford her an opportunity to 
show off before strangers. 

To pass on to my own tests. I first occupied myself, while | 


was in Janesville during two weeks in July 1922, with a study of 


her alleged capacity to name the colors of Holmgren yarns after 
having smelled them. 

To eliminate the chance that she may see, it is obvious that the 
dark room would first occur to me as a means of control. But if 
one is seriously looking for evidence of olfactory sensitivity such 
a room must have a free circulation of fresh air. This condition 
could not be satisfactorily met in the school. Furthermore, there 
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is the probability, based upon knowledge of earlier experience, 
that being placed in a dark room for purposes of testing would 
grouse an unfavorable emotional reaction. 
| therefore, at the outset, resorted to the bandage as an ex- 
edient, in the expectation that, as the work should proceed, 
opportunities would arise to alter or to add to the control and at 
the same time to maintain the subject in good humor. The bandage 
consisted in a pair of automobile goggles of the cup-shaped variety, 
lined with black paper, stuffed with cotton wool and bound around 
the head with stiff elastic. The cotton wool projected over the 
temples and brows and below almost to the point of her nose. It 
was impossible either for me or for one of my graduate students, 
who accompanied me as assistant, while wearing the bandage to 
peek underneath it or to distinguish through it a lighted window 
from a dark wall. While she was bandaged in this manner I threw 
upon the table before her a pile of 90 yarns without selection and 
asked her to pick out all that were blue or ‘‘on the order of blue.’’ 
It turned out that there were 22 in the heap that could be properly 
so described. Four of them she failed to find. She succeeded 
exactly in selecting the 13 that were red and a tint of red. There 
were nineteen that were yellow: tints, shades and mixtures. These 
she selected correctly. From time to time she described one as 
lighter or darker than another. She placed an orange yarn with 
the yellow group remarking as she did so that she could have 
included it with the red group. 

I then found a pretext for adding adhesive plaster to the 
handage already described. A strip two inches wide was used for 
this purpose. Its lower edge was firmly attached to the skin below 
the cotton wool. It effectively covered the wool that projected 
below the goggles and extended right and left over the nose to 
within a half inch of each ear. She continued to name the colors 
as before. 

There was the possibility that she gained some clues by contact 
with the skin. To control this factor I undertook holding the yarns 
myself close to her nose but without touching her skin. She was 
unsuccessful. She said ‘‘the smell goes out into the air.’’ 

I then provided myself with a glass tube with an inside diameter 
of 3g of an inch, 5 inches long and bent 114 inches from one end 
to form a right angle. While Willetta held the short arm of the 
tube in one nostril—the left—I held twenty-five colored yarns one 
after another with a pair of tweezers tightly against the outer end 
approximately 414 inches before her face. The outer end of the 
tube was elevated so that it was very nearly on a level with the 
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middle of her nose. The box from which the yarns were taken 
was situated on a level with the outer end of the tube and directly 
in front of the subject. She named correctly the color of each of 
30 yarns presented in this manner. 

In the course of this test I was surprised to find that whenever 
the tube was in the right nostril the girl was unsuccessful jy 
naming the colors of the yarns. The test began at two o’clock op 
an afternoon. On inquiry I discovered that her nose had bled 
immediately after luncheon. Later she was able to make the dis. 
tinctions whether she was using the left or the right nostril, 

In this connection I should say that the subject never reported 
the color of pieces of glass whether the experimenter or the subject 
held them at the end of the glass tube or directly against her nose. 

At this point the subject caught a severe cold and suffered 
from prolonged congestion and inflammation of the nasal passages, 
Further tests in which the subject claimed to rely upon smell were 
interrupted necessarily. She claimed to be unable to make distine- 
tions of color in the usual manner, or in any other manner what- 
ever while she was in this condition and our attempts resulted in 
complete failure. 

When colored lights are reflected upon any portion of her face 
or into her nostrils there is no reaction. 

Before going on to other aspects of the case I will suggest an 
interpretation of the phenomena I have described to this point. 

This interpretation must be made, I am convinced, on the 
theory that the energy of light reflected from the colored yarns 
was wholly excluded from her retinae. My confidence in this is 
established by the following facts: (1) neither my assistant, Mr. 
Roy Smyres, nor I could detect light through the bandage even 
without the adhesive plaster addition; (2) twenty students in 
Northwestern University, with such a bandage over their eyes, 
were unable to distinguish a brightly lighted window from a dark 
wall; (3) a third well known fact must be mentioned: ability to 
distinguish faint white light is quite consistent with inability to 
distinguish colored lights. 

Naturally one dwells upon the hypothesis that the dyes used in 
these yarns have odors that are distinguishable by one who has an 
extraordinarily keen sense of smell. 

To test this hypothesis I examined, in the course of the summer, 
a total of 32 persons, ten of whom were blind, to discover whether 
there were any amongst them who could report with a high degree 
of accuracy upon the olfactory likeness or difference of tufts of 
Holmgren yarns. Fifty pairs of yarns were chosen for the test. 
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the members of the pairs respectively were different and alike in 
an equal number of instances. In each case one subject was blind- 
folded. He smelled at one and then the other member of the pair 
and reported whether they appeared to be alike or different. No 
one has been found who can name the colors in such a test. Wil- 
letta’s special teacher made correct reports in 45 of the 50 cases. 
This teacher, a young woman of high attainment, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, came to the institution on the day of my 
own arrival. Her attitude toward the case was, from beginning to 
end, that of an inquiring rather than of a credulous mind. My 
assistant was successful in 18 out of 24 cases, and my notes show 
that two blind pupils in the school were successful in 30 out of 50 
eases. The superintendent succeeded in 44 cases. I should add 
that the yarns I used in all these tests were from a new set, 
the property of the psychological laboratory in Northwestern 
University. 

Now it is probable that our deaf-blind subject need not have 
heen more sensitive in respect of smell than her teacher at the 
onset of her blindness. If she were just as sensitive as her teacher 
and no more she might learn in the sewing room to distinguish 
colors by the odors of the dyes—and do it even without the con- 
scious guidance of the instructor. Attempts are being made at 
the Janesville School to teach other pupils to make these distinc- 
tions by smell. It is too early to speak of results. It appears, 
however, in one or two individual cases that the experiment may 
not be wholly unpromising. 

The possibility that our subject is, and always has been, 
synesthetie as to odors and colors (assuming as high a degree of 
sensitivity as that of her teacher) is worth consideration. It 
must be recalled that the girl was not blind before she was ten 
vears old. Whether she is synesthetic in this respect I am 
unable to determine. If in her childhood, before the age of ten, 
she invariably connected odors and colors, and the same odor with 
the same color, she does not recall it—and she could hardly be 
expected to do so even if it were the fact; for as long as she could 
see she might easily overlook, or forget, at any rate, the synesthetic 
phenomenon if, indeed, it existed at all. 

[ must admit that the great number of dye substances in use 
in industry puts a heavy burden upon the applicability of the 
theory that she distinguishes the colors of fabrics on the basis of 
differences of odor amongst dyes. My own work with her in this 
relation has been limited practically to tests in which the fabrics 
employed as stimuli were colored with aniline dyes. But I express 
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again my conviction that no light reflected from the fabrics reacheg 
her retinae. In view of all the circumstances I can conceive of no 
other hypothesis than the one I have mentioned. 

The possibility will occur to some that telepathic communica. 
tion from the experimenter accounts for the girl’s discriminations 
in these tests. This assumed factor, I urge, has been controlled iy 
the unsuccessful attempts to have her discriminate colored glass 
and colored lights. As a further test upon this point, I shall 
attempt to have her discriminate colored yarns in circumstances 
in which the experimenter himself cannot know, at the moment, 
what stimulus he is presenting. 

In the next place I shall speak briefly of Willetta’s claim that 
she interprets speech through vibrations conducted to the palm 
of her hand or to her finger tips. On the afternoon and evening 
of December 16 I had opportunity to put this matter to the test, 
Because of the novelty of the test in her experience we easily 
gained her hearty codperation. Mr. George Crane, one of ow 
graduate students, assisted me. I myself took the transmitter of 
Willetta’s portophone into a closet and closed the door upon the 
wire. I covered myself and the transmitter tightly with a heavy 
comforter. Willetta, outside the door, had her ears stopped with 
cork, and a heavy double woolen blanket was bound around her 
head and neck. Outside the blanket she held the receiver, with a 
finger against the diaphragm. I recited seven short sentences and 
five questions into the transmitter. After each sentence or ques- 
tion was completed her blanket was raised and she repeated to the 
assistant what had been said with but a few unimportant varia- 
tions. When, s.ibsequently the assistant was bound up as Willetta 
had been, he could not hear my voice. I believe we have here a 
satisfactory demonstration that she interprets the human voice 
through vibrations against her fingers. 

Evidence to corroborate this conclusion Mr. Crane is finding in 
the course of experiments in the psychological laboratory at 
Northwestern. He has succeeded in teaching a normal subject to 
distinguish twenty-three words by means of the vibrations of his 
own voice conducted through a speaking tube, thirteen feet long, 
and projecting through two walls and an intervening room, against 
the palm of the subject’s hand. The hand is inclosed in a soun¢- 
proof box and the subject’s ears are stopped by soft putty and 
covered by a soft bandage. By the time this statement is printed 
he will, if the present rate is maintained (and the rapidity of 
learning is increasing) be able to distinguish many more than 
twenty-three words. I should add that it matters not, for accuracy 
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TIME FACTORS IN THE SUBSTITUTION TEST Wit 
PSYCHOTIC CASES 


By F. L. WELLS, Pu.D., anp J. P. CURRIE, A.M. 
BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


HE ‘‘Substitution’’ test was organized by Professor Wood. 
worth, and originally appears in the Monograph ‘“‘ Asgocig. 
tion Tests’’ (Psychol. Monog. No. 57, 1911), pp. 53-55, | 

consists of a letter size sheet on which are printed in irregular 

order, twenty each of squares, circles, triangles, crosses, stars, At 
the top is a ‘‘key’’ which reproduces one each of these figures with 

a number inside of it. The star contains 1, the circle 2, the square 

3, the cross 4, the triangle 5. In the hundred figures below, the 

subject writes the numbers indicated by the key. Woodworth 

found an average rate for educated adults to be at the rate of 145 

seconds per line, and a total of 79.6 seconds for the first half, or 

five lines. Pintner and Paterson gave an age level standardization 
based on school pupils. In their work only the first half of the 
blank was used. This would fix the lowest age level at which the 
test is practical at six years, where the median time is 290 seconds, 

Normal average adult would be about 96 seconds. Hollingworth 

made considerable use of the test with psychoneurotic soldiers, 

using as a score the number of correct checkings in two minutes. 


His average scores represent half the blank done in about 1 


seconds, in conformity with the other work. In the present figures, 
errors are neglected, so that the scores seem to compare more 
favorably with the above norms than is actually the case. In most 
studies the results have been given in terms of a ‘‘global’’ figure 
for a single portion of the blank. In his original presentation, 
Woodworth noted the opportunity for studying fluctuations in the 
work curve, by timing the successive lines. If the experiment 
proceeded ideally the first line would be the longest, and progres- 
sive decrease in the remaining lines would measure the amount of 
learning. But even normally, the first line may be as short as any 
other. In the next few lines, partial learning is offset by the longer 
time it takes to look at the key. Later on, better learning is offset 
by fatigue, or fluctuations of attention. In the eleven (educated) 
subjects observed by Woodworth, the average time of the initial 
line is 14.1”. There is an increase to the third line averaging 16.4, 
and then a progressive decrease to the last line averaging 12.1’. 
402 
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The median of the nine lines other than the first is 13.8", 91% of the 


first line. 
For some months the timing of individual lines has been a con- 


sistent practice in the use of the Substitution test at this labora- 
tory. One hundred and five records were tabulated for the 
purpose of this study. Omitting cases where no definite clinical 
classification was available, this number is reduced to 92. Classify- 
ing these according to diagnosis of official record, there appear 12 
groups of four or more individuals, a miscellaneous group of 16, 
and a not psychotic group of six persons. No one group, except 
the miscellaneous, contains more than eight persons. The general 
average time per line, for the different groups, approximates 31 
seconds. This may be compared with corresponding figures of 
14.5 for Woodworth’s educated adults, Pintner and Paterson’s 
19.2 for normal adults generally, Hollingworth’s 20 for his psycho- 
neurotic soldiers. In the present group, this figure is 22 for six 
nonpsychotie, and 18 for five psychoneurotics, in agreement with 
the above. The only other figure approximating the normal one 
of 18 is given by six ‘‘constitutional psychopathic inferiors.’’ In 
the remaining clinical groups this function shows a marked length- 
ening over the normal which may be tabulated as follows: 


Dem. Praecox 


Con. 


Par. 
$2 Other M.D.Ps. 


c& Traum. 
to 

sa M. D. D. 
$ Mise. 


= Gen. 
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These averages have considerably higher mean variation than 
those which fall within normal limits, indicating that they do not 
represent very distinct group tendencies. The mean variations in 
time per line of all groups considered are as follows: 
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As there is no dominant tendency for the time per line to either 
increase or decrease throughout the record, one may consider the 
mean variation of each individual from his own time per line. In 
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the quicker groups, this is nearly the same as the variations from 


one’s fellows; in the slower groups it is less. The fluctuation is 


however, distinctly greater in the slower groups than in the fastey 
The figures are as follows: 
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In each record there was calculated the per cent which each 
of the nine following lines was of the first line. To represent the 
central tendency of these percentages, their median was ¢op. 
sidered the most suitable. Im Woodworth’s superior cases this 
was 91, representing the general gain in rate over the first line. 
No other previous data on this point are available. In the present 
data, this figure is generally above 100, indicating a tendency not 
to maintain the rate of the first line. It is, of course, relatively 
hard for a rapid worker to better the rate of the first line. The 
three quickest groups all show scores over 100 in this function, 
The extreme score, indicating the least gain, is shown by the “‘not 
psychotic’’ group. On the other hand it is evident that much of 
the gain observed is an expression of lower rate of the initial line. 
The alcoholics show the most gain, their general rate is at the 
average of the present groups. Traumatic conditions illustrate 
low rates with distinct loss. General paralysis indicates average 
rate with considerable loss. The data are as follows: 
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The significance of the immediately above figures is limited by 
the great variation of their constituents. This averages 22. The 
substitution test is one subject to idiosyncrasies of approach, 
independently of the clinical classification into which the individual 
falls. As a measure of general mental alertness, it has an estab- 
lished place among performance tests. These remarks are meant 
to invite attention to work-curve, or ‘‘volitional’’ features of the 
test, which are obscured when it is administered from the ordinary 
psychometric standpoint. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By ADA L. GOULD 


MONG the new steps in social work as presented by a recent 
state conference is the application of mental hygiene and the 
skill of the psychologist and psychiatrist to mental problems 

‘n case work. This does not mean the appeal to the psychiatrist 
onlv when there is a raving maniac or a mental defective in hand; 
_sanew step it refers to the use of the psychologists in disseminat- 
ing those twists of mind, acquired aches and pains, imagined 
inadequacies in the face of difficult situations, eccentric habits 
detrimental to development into which any one of us in time of 
stress may plunge. 

It is generally assumed that the social worker has been trained 
to detect the need of medical attention in the client, or to undertake 
as annual routine his physical examination. The new step, as 
prophesied by Dr. George Pratt of the Massachusetts Society of 
Mental Hygiene, will be the requirement that a social worker be 
trained to recognize when the client needs psychological attention, 
and especially in the case of children to order a mental examination 
as a routine as desirable and indispensable as the examination of 
eyes, ears and teeth. More and more social workers are juggling 
the terms of psychology and particularly of psychiatry. They 
refer glibly to neuroses, constitutional psychopaths, compensation 
as if they were so many charm words to relieve their consciences 
of the burden of treatment, without recognizing that such cases 
like those of appendicitis or whooping-cough should be brought 
under adequate special care immediately. For it is possible that 
an immediate grapple in children with bad temper habits, and 
chronic headache or nausea attributable to no physical cause may 
check the growth of manic dispositions or hypochondriacal ten- 
dencies and relieve the sanitariums and insane hospitals of those 
who have always had their own way, or have always ‘‘enjoyed ill 
health.’’ 

Much of the skill in ease work depends on the intelligence of the 
social worker in knowing when and how to use the specialist. This 
does not postulate a thorough knowledge on his part of the valves 
of the heart or the convolutions of the brain. Much more, however, 
skill in case work depends on the intelligence of the social worker 
in knowing when and how to use the client himself. And it is just 
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this sort of skill that a knowledge of psychology as a basis fo, 
treatment can refine. 

In her recent book, ‘‘ What is Social Case Work,’’ Miss Mary 
Richmond accepts the interdependence of social case work an 
psychology: ‘‘Social case work consists of those processes which 
develop personality through adjustments consciously effected, 
individual by individual between men and their social envirop. 
ment.’’ Processes, personality, conscious adjustments are terms 
plucked bodily from modern psychology. More and more, she says 
in defining case work, ‘‘its theories, its aims, its best intensive 
practice seem to have been converging of late years towards one 
central idea; namely, towards the development of personality,” 
It is incumbent on psychology to furnish scientific data, and 
methods for applying its theory to the concrete problems of social 
work. Those methods are not like an herb infusion, a panacea for 
all ills guaranteed to break bad habits; nor are they like the miscon- 
ception of the old lady who defined mental hygiene as ‘‘ prayer and 
rubbing.’’ They are rather a systematic analysis. Some common 
schema which shall ferret out the variable qualities of intelligence, 
personality and character of the individual is perhaps the first 
step. From such analysis might loom the potentialities which 
would furnish the nucleus to determine Miss Richmond’s “‘level of 
participation’’ of any client. In the two case summaries which 
follow such a method of analysis devised in the Harvard Psy- 
chological Laboratory was used as a basis for treatment. 

An intelligent adolescent girl, famed as a ‘‘chatter-box’’ had 
lost several foster homes in which an agency had placed her 
because she did not know how to control her volubility in a group 
of elders; her intelligence, traits of personality and character were 
tabulated—intelligence as shown in tests, information and school 
work was high; by an average of the opinions of her associates 
she was unanimously credited with this excessive expansion. 
Although self-centered in conversation she liked to be with people, 
met them easily, and fitted into their plans. She was highly sug- 
gestible. The recommendation was made that a home with high 
ideals of education and character combined with much “life” 
(coming and going of visitors, ete.) would perhaps better fit her 
social, ambitious nature. The social agency found her a home ina 
minister’s family where old and young were book-lovers, and 
where there was ‘“‘life’’ in abundance. For a number of years the 
girl proved indispensable in entertaining missionary circles, and 
all of the numerous stray visitors to a parsonage. Although occa- 
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.jonally she had to be checked for monopolizing conversation at 
jinner, among the young people of the parish she was expected 
io talk and take the initiative. And she never failed. This is a 
dean-cut situation of loosing into its proper pool through a recog- 
nized purposive method the fish out of water. More often we 
dump the fresh water fish into a salt water pool, or even into a 
dried up river bed because it is the most convenient receptacle. 

Frequently it is the individual and not the situation which must 
be remedied. A child addicted to temper fits that sent her into 
terrible rages could succeed in no foster home. No particular 
remark or situation seemed to set off her fury. In these explosions 
she terrified everyone with her threats, and disregard for crockery, 
furniture or anything that would crash. She was rapidly learning 
the tyrannical power that such outbursts afforded her, and their 
neriodicity was increasing. She was likewise becoming ensnarled 
in a Vicious circle where she could no longer control these dis- 
turbances. A moron, she was scarcely introspective or ingenuous 
enough to probe the roots of her trouble and to devise a method of 
control. But she hated her bad temper. A definite experiment in 
emotional discipline was launched; gentle music on one occasion 
broke the spell; at another time when a very tactless person had 
increased her rage by banter, a long fatiguing walk at a terrific 
speed ending in the vast quietness of an art museum where her mind 
was diverted to some Egyptian sarcophagi and mummies made 
her amenable; again a gradual turning of her thoughts not too 
obviously on the poverty of her younger sisters whom she loved 
dearly changed her mood. By a series of such practical minor 
experiments, the general rule of control in her case of diverting 
her mind from her grievance in a soothing atmosphere was recog- 
nized, and in order to make the discipline more effective with her 
consent she was placed in a church school where under the effects 
of daily religious services and daily quiet, she became almost 
poised and much more tractable when she returned to her foster 
home. 

These cases cited are just two actual instances where a knowl- 
edge of the psychology of personality was purposively used as a 
foundation of the method for treatment. In the first case the 
potentialities of the superior girl were recognized and an environ- 
ment where she might lunge ahead provided; in the second instance 
the liabilities of an inferior girl were recognized and not too rigid 
but subtle help given to break a bad habit which she was inadequate 
to understand or to control. In every individual there is possible 
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some focus or keynote which shall steady him from gyrating ysp. 
lessly or harmfully in his community. But what we have to builg 
on or manipulate should be determined by some uniform scientific 
procedure such as a psychological analysis by questionnaire anq 
simple standardized experiments rather than by haphazard jn. 
pressionistic judgment which half of the time because of manner. 
isms, and the worker’s own biases and suggestibility, is false. 

One of the most serious responsibilities of the social worker 
is that of arbiter in many a tangled situation. Unlike the lawyer, 
she must listen tactfully to all sides of a story and sympathize or 
correct. In formulating for herself a statement of the truth of the 
situation, she must recognize the bias of the harbingers of woe or 
scandal, their prejudices, the axes which they have to grind, not 
suspiciously as if they were so many liars palavering for her con. 
fusion, but sanely, penetrating the fallibilities of human thought, 
Psychology helps one to recognize that belief in a falsehood may 
be easily acquired, and clung to with fervor. Most plausible 
stories have surrounded false accusations. Many slightly sub- 
normal girls find this world most unexciting and unromantic; they 
belong in the Middle Ages with knights and crusades, and build for 
themselves castles with dungeons where they verily believe them- 
selves prisoners. They are suggestible; they believe their illusion. 
When their ethical discrimination is not keen or their ethical train- 
ing negligible, these girls may frequently make false accusations 
of assault, or slander and are so convincing and plausible that if 
inexperienced or without some knowledge of the reasoning of such 
minds the worker may be deceived. One such girl, having come to 
a social agency because of accusations of assault which no physical 
finding bore out, while in the care of the agency acquired hospital 
mania. She simulated all the symptoms of appendicitis on on 
occasion; a certain number of visits to the hospital, and some very 
bitter medicine with no particular efficacy cured her. At another 
time she was accompanying daily over an icy hill a lame school- 
girl. Within two weeks time she had acquired a limp which re- 
quired a visit to an orthopedic clinic, and a series of corrective 
exercises to convince her that she was all right. Such tendencies 
of thought and reasoning can be checked in their first indication if 
the worker is well enough trained in the principles of psychology 
to recognize the symptoms. 

Miss Richmond challenges psychology by her statement that 
‘fas practical guides in social work, the social psychologists have 
thus far been of very little help.’’ They are dealing with ‘‘mass 
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tions.’’ ‘*One bases his thesis upon a single instinct, another 
reac 


ttempts to classify the instincts, others study the psychology of 
att 


erowds.”’ Surely the analysis of the individual in relation to his 
group, an estimate of his potentialities and liabilities by tested 
laboratory methods is one point at which psychology may furnish 
practical assistance by supplying a focus and by increasing the 
number of applicable methods in social case work. In the second 
place by offering concrete instruction in the mechanisms of thought 
a reasoning, and by preparation for the detection of rationaliza- 
tion, suggestibility, complexes, phobias and illusions in thought 
and perception psychology may furnish a wider margin of accuracy 
and insight to the social worker. 





RATIONALIZATION AND ITS SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By W. 8S. TAYLOR 
LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


RATIONALIZATION AND REASONING 
HEN the social psychologist begins to study the place of 
reason and belief in human behavior, he is liable to pange 
before the phenomenon known as rationalization, in the 
new sense of that word. According to the older senses, we think 
of ‘‘the act or process of rationalizing’’ as treatment from a 
rational point of view; or as translation of the impulsive, the 
esthetic, or the mystical, into the language of reason, for the sake 
of test by reason. But for the Freudian, rationalization means 
only the appearance of reasonableness, put on in order to deceive 
ourselves and society. Without the mask of rationalization, society 
would understand our true motives, and might do something to us, 
For rationalization consists in giving an acceptable ‘‘reason”’ for 
an action, when the action really springs from an unacceptable 
cause. The cause, that is to say, is too primitive and uncivilized 
to be admitted to society; yet, the action being desired by the 
individual and permitted by his fellows, merely offering it under 
an acceptable ‘‘reason’’ masks the cause and allows it to pass. 
Thus rationalization is a form of hypocrisy, necessary to keep the 
peace between our aboriginal natures and the artificial make-up 
of society. 

Since Freud called explicit attention to the occurrence of 
rationalization, and gave it this good name, it has been recognized 
in so many departments of thought that it becomes liable to con- 
fusion with reasoning. Perhaps, indeed, we have been deluding 
ourselves about human nature; perhaps any reasoning which is 
over and above rationalization, is but a figment of scholastic 
imagination, and without any existence in real life. We know 
that humanity has a tremendous wish to regard itself as reason- 
able; and where there is a wish, there may arise a compensatory 
delusion. Hence man’s belief that he can and does give real 
Reasons, perhaps, is itself an intellectual compensation, to defend 
against the painful admission that we are compelled by universal 
forces. However, a moment’s reflection shows that the same 
should be said of the reasons we could give for holding such a 
theory. This puts us in a dialectical circle which leads nowhere; 
and from which we can escape only by assuming that there are 
some reasonings available, by which we can test the others. Some- 
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——————_ 


here within the maze of reasons, must be the better ones, which 
are fitted to stand at the top. Among these are to be found the 
ones which, like Freud’s, seek to evaluate the place of reason in 


human life. 

Properly, a true reason for any action is a motivating cause 
of the action. In the ease of purposive behavior, the special 
predisposition of the organism, the ‘‘determining tendency,’” 
would be a motivating cause, as would be also each factor which 
determined the mode of release of the tendency. Where an action 
is performed without conscious purpose, say from habit merely, 
and is justified later upon request, the justification should include 
factors Whose presence conditioned the unconscious performance 
of the action. Thus legality conditions many nonreflective acts, 
hence it may be given as one of the true reasons for their per- 
formance. 

A complete exposition of the true reasons for any action, 
obviously enough, would amount to a complete inventory of the 
determining antecedents of the action. But human motives being 
as complex as they are, such inventories are impracticable if not 
impossible. It is but natural that society should have formed the 
habit of accepting only the ‘‘high points’’ of the causal descrip- 
tion, where actions are questioned at all. 

And it is this habit of which the rationalizer takes advantage. 
While taking eare to choose his professed ‘‘reasons’’ only from the 
field of—to his mind—possible causes, the rationalizer may sup- 
press a number of important causes altogether. Or, knowing that 
a partial list of his springs of action is all that will be required, 
he may shift the emphasis, in an effort to make unimportant 
motives seem important, hiding the forces which really move him. 
The rationalizer may even offer reasons which are not at all con- 
nected with the action in his case, but which might have been 
connected with it, and which therefore serve to shield him from the 
light of knowledge. It is not that the rationalizer always intends 
to deceive society in this way. Frequently he is so unconscious of 
the deception as to be ‘‘self-deluded.’’ (This seeming paradox 
will be examined in a moment.) But the fact is that he takes 
advantage of society’s lack of discrimination, a lack which is 
occasioned partly by inability and partly by unwillingness to 
examine motives closely. Society itself includes individuals who 
have motives which must sometimes be rationalized. 





_ 1Cf. Prof. R. B. Perry’s ‘‘ Behavioristic View of Purpose,’’ The Jour. of Philos., 
Vol. XVIII (1921), pp. 85-105. 
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RATIONALIZATION MECHANISTICALLY VIEWED 2 


How is rationalization to be explained? Must it be given ap 
animistic description, as suggested by the more metaphysical 
aspects of Freudianism, or can we find a place for it in the world 
of descriptive science? 

I believe that the mechanistic hypothesis is the way to truth, 
Certainly science is ever discovering deterministic causes for 
what had previously been ascribed to free spirits. Yet we have 
always with us the lapses into mysticism, so inevitable where there 
is incomplete analysis. However, experience suggests that the 
thoroughly mechanistic interpretation of behavior is the one which 
must often be corrected in detail, but which has no need to fear 
that its most precious assumptions are liable to be made unneces- 
sary by science. And a mechanistic account of behavior, it would 
seem, should offer easier support both for psychotherapy and for 
an understanding of the function of reason and belief in social 
behavior. 

Now it appears that rationalizing is a form of ‘‘compartment 
mind’’ believing. The rationalizer’s advertised ‘‘reasons’’ are, 
for him, intense beliefs; while other ideas are ‘‘repressed,’’ ic., 
inhibited or dissociated, as the case may be. Inhibition and 
(localized) dissociation are alike in one important respect, namely, 
that in both, a large portion of the personality gains ascendancy, 
in such manner as to shut off conscious action of all other response 
systems of the organism. The important difference between 
inhibition and dissociation lies in the fact that inhibition is normal, 
and necessary to life in a complex environment; while dissociation 
is pathological, and results from the organism’s inability to main- 
tain integration before stress. And when a course of action, or 
an idea, is only inhibited, it may be ‘‘switched on’’ again at will, 
for it is still in connection with the cerebral centers. Until such 
occasion for functioning arises, an inhibited idea remains ‘‘suc- 
cessfully suppressed,’’ as the Freudians say. A dissociated idea, 
on the other hand, has been torn loose from the centers of con- 
sciousness ; so that as long as the ascendant consciousness persists, 
the dissociated idea can function only through lapses of speech, 
automatic writing, and other discrete channels. Hence a dis- 
sociated system cannot be called upon at will, until reattached to 
the waking consciousness, when integration is regained. 





21 think this treatment is in essential agreement with the position maintained 
throughout Professor Holt’s ‘‘ Freudian Wish.’’ 
3 As described in Dr. Morton Prince’s work, ‘‘The Unconscious.’’ 
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In rationalization, such integration is lacking. There are lines 
of division, which separate the motivating causes from the pro- 
fessed ‘‘reasons.’’ In some cases of rationalization the lines of 
division are reinforced by hyperactivity on the part of the ruling 
system. This occurs particularly where the thwarted responses 
still tend to function, as they do when dissociated. The danger of 
rivalry is communicated to the conscious portion in some way, 
yerhaps through the excitement of receptors which are unable to 
touch off adequate responses, and which therefore stir up the fear 
reaction, With its stimulating flow of adrenin. But however it is 
brought about, the fact remains that an excess of activity in the 
ascendant portion is frequently observable. This portion, which 
is called the ‘‘higher self,’’ the ‘‘will,’’ the ‘‘conscience,’’ and the 
like, according to circumstances, is that which ‘‘is deceived,’’ 
remaining blind to what goes on in the repressed portion of the 
‘“‘self.”’ 

Having attempted an explanation of self-conflict in this way, 
the paradoxical language of everyday psychology, which it is 
hardly worth attempting to avoid in all cases, should not cause 
confusion. Let us turn now to a little survey of the principal 
varieties of rationalization. 


TYPES OF RATIONALIZATION 
There is first a form of behavior which in mechanism is the 
same as rationalization, but which concerns chiefly the individual 
himself. Jones suggests that it might well be called ‘‘evasion.’”* 
It consists in the exclusion of painful systems of ideas from con- 
sciousness, or in the establishment of pleasant systems, so that 
the organism’s hedonic tone is improved. The most familiar 
examples of such behavior are the various forms of compensatory 
belief, from the ones which come easily during moments of 
phantasy or play, to those established more through effort, as in 
“faith.’? For the only essential difference between play and faith, 
is that in play, there is that type of easy dissociation which allows 
everything to fade out of consciousness except the suggested 
system; while in faith, the rival responses are not entirely quieted, 
so they call forth an excess of conscious activity to preserve the 
pleasant system. 
But the hedonic values of compensatory beliefs of play and 
faith are not limited to protection from the pains of an external 





4 Ernest Jones, ‘‘ Papers on Psychoanalysis,’’ chapter on Rationalization in Every- 
day Life. 
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environment. Such beliefs also provide the individual with a Way 
of escape from his own defects. If he has pain, he may, like Kant, 
think only of Cicero; or if he is homely, or has some humiliating 
weakness, he may dwell upon other qualities he possesses o; 
imagines himself to possess. Clearly most weaknesses or ug. 
nesses are such because of comparison with the qualities of others 
From the basis of what the individual thinks he ought to be, come 
the defense mechanisms and overdevelopments to which so much 
attention has been called by Adler. And rationalization, as ‘‘eo». 
partment mind”’ belief, is really a defensive overdevelopment of 
ideas. 

Thus the coward finds ‘‘insuperable difficulties’’ in the way of 
the dangerous task he ought to perform. Frink analyzes the atti. 
tudes of two of his cases towards former President Wilson's 
peace policy. One was a coward, who satisfied his sense of 
inferiority by defending the administration. The other was q 
quarrelsome fellow who had hoped, by holding out against his 
family, to obtain certain things from them. He discovered, how- 
ever, that through his unwillingness to arbitrate, he had not only 
failed to get what he wanted, but had lost much more besides. His 
chagrin was great; yet he would not allow himself to think that his 
method had been mistaken. Naturally, for him the peace policy 
was an irritant, and he attacked it bitterly.® 

In other cases where an emotion rises without conscious intent, 
and seems to require justification, a single feature of the object is 
represented as cause for the emotion. This feature, however, when 
removed, tends to be replaced by another. Thus the neurotic wife 
dislikes her husband’s mustache; but when he has cut it off, she 
dislikes something else about him. 

Of the various tendencies which may be distinguished in the 
mature organism—fear, tender emotion, sex, acquisitiveness, and 
the rest—each, pressing for satisfaction, seeks to inspire its own 
justification. In fact, anything that comes into consciousness from 
oneself, tends to call out some kind of reinforcement. Thus Pascal, 
when suffering protracted pain, found comfort in the belief that 


since the crucifixion of Christ, ‘‘suffering has become a link of 


resemblance, a link of union, between man and God. Moreover, 
it is the only link between them in the life that now is.’’ Similarly, 
habits of all kinds find ready support from rationalization. The 
drunkard takes his ‘‘last’’ not so much because he likes it, as 
because he needs it to steady his nerve for obtaining the work 





6H. W. Frink, ‘‘Morbid Fears and Compulsions,’’ pp. 179-180. 
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yhich will help him keep straight. The staunch defender of the 
established order may have high principles, or he may have 
objective interests at stake; but it is quite possible for his defense 
to spring from custom, or from complexes established in youth. 

This habit of providing reasons for what springs from subcon- 
ious forees, is beautifully demonstrated in cases of hypnotic 
suggestion. When the hypnotized subject is told that he will be 
unable to recall what went on during the period of hypnosis, but 
that ten minutes after waking he will open a certain window, he 
will carry out the order exactly. Then when asked why he opened 
the window, he is quite surprised at the question, but gives a 
reason, according to his intelligence. The lowest type of response 
will be that he *‘just wanted to open it.’’ From this intuitive 
variety, there will be all degrees of reasonableness, up to philo- 
sophical justification of the act. Through the pressure of life in a 
social environment, the rationalization habit may become so fixed 
that it becomes a necessity before action is possible. This is 
particularly evident in cases of highly developed ‘‘conscience,’’ 
where through training in accountability to parents, to sovereign, 
or to God, the individual has become scrupulous in his habit of 
testing every act by reference to standards of truth or goodness. 
The passion for consistency, built up in this way, reveals itself 
with especial clearness when through repression of some real or 
imagined fault, the individual becomes distressingly consistent in 
all the other departments of his life. 

Evidently intelligence is not always a protection against 
rationalization. Indeed, intelligence is what makes rationalization 
possible. It is the unintelligent person who is most liable to 
suppose that his every impulse springs from reason.’ Intelligence 
is required to recognize the unsatisfactoriness of reasons, and to 
supply the means of supplementing them. It is also, fortunately, 
the means of correcting them; though too often it fails to find its 
use in this respect. But it follows that great thinkers have not 
heen free from the charge that their philosophies were rationaliza- 
tions. ‘‘Our systems, perhaps,’’ said Amiel, ‘‘are nothing more 
than an unconscious apology for our faults—a gigantic scaffolding 
whose object is to hide from us our favorite sin.’’ Certainly many 
systems of thought serve to protect our conscious wishes and our 
submerged complexes; while still others defend us from doubting 
these systems. 

Many rationalizations amount not so much to protections for 


6Cf. Dr. Frink, ‘‘Morbid Fears and Compulsions,’’ p. 175. 
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our impulses, as to defenses against them. In a mild form, this js 
the behavior of the unsuccessful business man, who secures q 
position as teacher of business methods. Another example ig the 
weakling who, like Nietzsche, defies physical power. But this for 
of rationalization stands out more clearly where there are motives 
which seem to be incompatible with ‘‘conscience.’’ Thus the sadist 
who is unable to direct his tendency into some channel of gocia| 
value, may develop a violent defense belief in the cruelty of 
vivisection. The young woman who falls in love against her vill, 
is liable to assert that she thoroughly hates her object, and perhaps 
all men who have some of the same characteristics. There have 
been cases of women converted to Christian Science, because of 
defense hatred for medical men. In its extreme form, apparently, 
this type of defense becomes paranoia, where the patient is cop. 
vinced that the object of his subconscious interest is devising al] 
sorts of persecution for him. Conversely, secret hatred is often 
covered up by belief in faithful devotion. The overcarefy! 
daughter, or the too fond parent or guardian, are in many case; 
making defense rationalizations of their own motives. Again, 
mercenary interests may be covered up by professions of love, 
One young man, whose fiancée’s parents suddenly lost their money 


’ 


announced his intention to marry her at once, ‘‘to provide for 


her.’’ Analysis showed that this was really a defense against 
popular suspicion that his real devotion was to her money—which 
it was." 

Phenomena of the types described above are equally observable 
in international conflicts. The anger of a people is justified by 
appeals to the atrocities and unholy ambitions of the enemy, while 
all selfish motives are banished from consideration. Where selfish 
motives are pressing, as in times of overpopulation, or where racial 
pride of conquest has been built up to a high point, the search for 
reasons may discover anything, from strategic necessity to a great 
need for civilization on the part of the conquered. 


ETHICAL STATUS OF RATIONALIZATION 


Throughout all the various types of rationalization, a common 
factor appears. In all, the individual has made some effort to 
present a unified front to his environment. Where there is a per- 
missible but unpopular impulse, all reserves of the socially ap- 
proved motives are developed to the highest possible point, so 
that the common may be surrounded by the more worthy. Where 





7 Frink, ‘‘ Morbid Fears and Compulsions,’’ p. 178. 
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the impulse is socially impossible, the ‘‘better side’’ of the indi- 
yjdual’s nature exerts itself to the utmost, so that he may still 
snd recognition from his fellows. The constant motive underlying 
rationalization is thus a desire for that unity which spells success 
in meeting the problems of life; the will to survive. 

And to this end, a part of the insistence on the better ‘‘reasons’’ 
springs from @ more or less conscious appreciation of the power of 
qutosuggestion. That this attitude is somewhat justified, is a 
eonmonplace of experience. Our voluntary faiths may become 
our customary beliefs, as phantasies of play sometimes become 
beliefs. It would seem that nature has made it possible for us to 
suppress doubts for the moment, and act according to reasons 
that we desire, with the result that success reinforces the reasons 
for next time, while driving doubts and unworthy motives into 
oblivion. This must be through inhibition of as many unsuitable 
responses as possible, and dissociation of the rest; supplemented 
by a tendency to reintegrate, in retrospect, for the sake of future 
adjustments of the same kind. In a social environment there is 
added incentive to this process, because our advertised reasons 
heeome precedents, to which our fellows expect us to remain fairly 
loyal. 

sut there is a limit to this type of autosuggestion. Complexes 
too far removed from consciousness can only with the greatest 
dificulty be worn down by countersuggestion, if they can be reached 
by it at all. And society puts a real hindrance upon this type of 
effort, through its failure to trust the process. A great show of 
reasons is itself often cause for suspicion. Society prefers indi- 
viduals whose behavior is more transparent; and where the motives 
are at odds with one another, men would rather see the individual 
set out to look his motives squarely in the face, to readjust his 
behavior and his beliefs, not from the outside, but from within, 
at the roots. This social preference is often shown too late, or 
only in a blind way, it is true; but every national crisis, for 
example, provides opportunities for men to detect new species of 
rationalization. 

Evidently there are urges both individual and social which 
would drive rationalization into something better. Fortunately, 
with the knowledge now at hand, an individual blessed with suf- 
ficient intelligence to be a good rationalizer, has in the same intel- 
ligence a means of analyzing his motives (by the aid of hypnosis 
if necessary), so as to direct them into more useful channels, 
according to a wiser program of life. When this is done, his list 
of reasons, when required, amounts to a wholesome self-analysis. 


bs 
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. . . . ee 

And the propositions he offers as description of his motives are 
‘ . 9 ..6 Sy 

not *‘compartment mind’’ beliefs; they are real reasons, which 

stand in his conscious life as integrated beliefs. Of course, even 


if there were complete self-analysis among the people generally § 


suspicion that ‘‘reasons’”’ are still only shams might arise from th. 
fact that different persons would give different reasons for the 
same behavior. This, however, would be inevitable, considering 
the complexity of human interests.® 

With the general acceptance of a fairer view of human nature 
and with the growth of applied psychology, we may hope for 
methods which will reduce the quantity of rationalization. This 
should result in gain, both for individual sanity and for the social 
welfare. 








8 For illustration from the war, see Prof. R, B. Perry’s volume, ‘‘The Present 
Conflict in Ideals,’’ pp. 12-13, 7-20. 
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Juoernc Human Cuaracter. By L. H. Hollingworth, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Barnard College, Columbia University. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 268. Price $2.00. 

The author, in a very interesting manner, makes a brief survey of the 
traditional methods of judging character and shows the inaccuracy of 
diagnoses made on the basis of such criteria as the observation of a tender 
parent, the candidate’s statement of his own qualifications, the impression- 
istic theory of a prejudiced interviewer, analysis of the photograph, and 
the letter of recommendation. 

Experimental tests have shown the vast differences in judgments of 
individuals and in different judgments of the same individual, even on a 
single trait; hence the inaceuracy of random judgments of individuals, 
both by others and by self. 

‘Character terms, such as those in daily life, represent effects pro- 
duced rather than psychological functions or elements of personality,’’— 
and so more accurate pictures of the mental pattern itself are needed for 
a judgment of the individual. These are furnished by objective measure- 
ment, by tests, of such aspects as general competence or intelligence, mental 
maturity, special aptitudes, numerous trade skills, educational status and 
accomplishment, various types of vocational fitness, range of information 
in various fields, and, so far as possible, moral and social qualities and 
interests, emotional dispositions, the attitudes and volitional and instine- 
tive characteristes. 

A book, useful to the layman, employer and vocational director (guide) 
alike, written in a style free enough from technicality to be easily under- 
stood by all. As an introduction to industrial and vocational pychology 
it should be valuable. F. M. Duta. 


Toe Nervous Hovusewire, By Abraham Myerson, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Neurology, Tufts College Medical School. Boston. Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1920. Pp. 267. Price $2.25 net. 

‘‘*Men don’t understand,’ cries she. ‘Women are unreasonable,’ says 
he.”’ 

In this book Doetor Myerson maintains that ‘‘the neurosis of the house- 
wife has a large part of its origin in the increasing desires of women.’’ 
Woman’s education has tended to keep up her emotionality and her vanity, 
and to establish, through stories that end before the heroine develops a 
housewife’s neurosis, a false romanticism which is no preparation for life. 
Woman’s outside interests, too, have made her increasingly sensitive to 
the disagreeable phases of housework. For it is still true that while ‘‘in 
its aims and purposes housekeeping is the highest of professions, in its 
methods and technique it ranks among the lowest of occupations.’’ Some 
of the difficulties in that life have even been increased. New and time- 
taking refinements have been introduced; because of late marriage, and 
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an attitude of fear, divided interests, ete., on the part of the mother, the 
modern child is born with more difficulty, and in its upbringing demands 
more attention; and meanwhile, all the brains of commerce are competing 
to increase the housewife’s economic desires. 

Such demands find the woman working in that isolation which predis- 
poses to unhealthful mental attitudes. Neurasthenia, psychasthenia, o; 
hysteria, sometimes as a weapon for herself, is too often the result. The 
hyperesthetic, overconscientious, or overemotional individuals are nat. 
urally liable to such failure of adjustment; but the strongest constitution 
may give way before difficulties that persist in the sex relation, in eop. 
flict of wills, or in the personality of the husband. Treatment for such 
troubles must secure physical health, proper working conditions, self-yp. 
derstanding, and a sound philosophy of everyday life. All these points are 
illustrated by interesting case histories. 

It ought not to be supposed that Doctor Meyerson thinks that women 
should go back to old-fashioned domesticity. On the contrary, he believes 
that while ‘‘the secondary, most noisy changes are perhaps evil, the main 
primary change is good’’; and progress could not be stopped anyway. We 
must expect to see real equality of women, regular voluntary restriction 
of child-bearing, scientific reduction of housework, and more participation 
by women in movements for the betterment of the race. And in this con- 
nection we must remember that the home, while it has indispensable virtues, 
is no more divine than any other human institution. Its capacity for 
breeding prejudice, and nonsocial and reactionary attitudes of mind, as 
well as its economic inefficiency, deserve careful criticism. In the changes 
which are upon us, we must cling to the virtues and correct the vices of 
the home. 

This end cannot be attained, however, without more sensible education. 
‘*How much harm the romantic tales have done to marriage and the sober, 
satisfying everyday life, no one can estimate, no one can overestimate. 
Romanticism which extols sex as the prime and only thing in life, prudery 
which closes its eyes to it and makes sour faces, need special places in 
Dante’s Inferno.’’ Furthermore, child training must establish habits of 
tolerance, courtesy, and emotional control. And finally, marriage must be 
earlier ;—though Doctor Myerson admits that he does not see how this 
change can be brought about in view of the present social attitude. 

Fair in spirit, and rich in real observation and illustration, the volume 
runs ‘‘thick,’’ and in a most entertaining fashion. It seems well adapted 
as a medium of practical insight for all who may have to do with prob- 
lems of domestic psychology; including physicians, social workers, those 
who are or will be housewives or husbands of housewives, and those who 
are interested in the education of such persons. W. S. Tayor. 


Dre LEHRE VON DEN GESCHLECHTSVERIRRUNGEN. By J. Sadger. Leipzig 
and Vienna. Deuticke, 1921. Pp. 458. 

This book is quite the most elaborate psychological study of anomalies 

in sex life that has appeared. Previous work like that of Krafft-Ebing and 
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a 
gllis has afforded a rich casuistic material, but hardly such painstaking 
analysis of mental phenomena. The author has for some time been in the 
fr nt rank of contributors to psychoanalysis. His papers on various types 
of extragenital eroticism are classical. The style of the present volume is 
limpid and its attitude temperate. The book grew out of lectures to 
physicians. Apology is offered for the limited case material presented, 
hich can take up so much room in psychoanaytiec presentations. It seems 
at any rate sufficient to bring out the author’s meanings. 

An opening division of the volume deals with the sex life of the child, 
also with the CEdipus and ‘‘castration’’ complexes. The anomalies them- 
celves are diseussed under the classifications of psychic impotence, mastur- 
bation, homosexuality, the ‘‘sadomasochistic complex,’’ fetishism and 
exhibitionism. 

Among his special points are noted a tendency in some women to detach 
themselves from the husband and center on children, in others to remain 
entered on the husband and avoid or neglect children. The former reac- 
tion has its organic basis in generalized erogenous zones, the latter in an 
eroticism more centralized in the genital areas. (With Sadger, and in other 
psychoanalytic writing, erotic is used in a sense more commonly attach- 
ing to hedonic.) The love of women for men has remained largely on the 
nareissistie level. She loves man not for his own worth, but because he 
loves her. For this reason, women show much less overvaluation of the 
love-object than do men. Genuinely projected love appears oniy with the 
child, and has even here a narcissistic basis, ‘‘the child being a part of 
herself. ’’ 

The author distinguishes three grades of psychic impotence. In the 
first, the man is not suited to marriage, but is competent in organic rela- 
tions at other levels. In the second grade, these relations can be sustained 
with prostitutes only. In the third grade no organic relationships are 
possible though there may be much phantastie activity. These are de- 
pendent on different types of mother-fixation. One function of masturba- 
tion is a diminution of sex drive that is advantageous in modern cultural 
restrictions. ‘‘Its good is in its harm.’’ There are two types of masturba- 
tion. One type concerns the heavily sexed individual, whose autoerotism 
is faute de mieux. To such the process does little damage. In other per- 
sonalities, of unstable sexual constitution, it becomes incidentally a factor 
that precipitates damage. 

In the center of the author’s concept of homosexuality is the infantile 
notion—sometimes reported in adult dreams—that woman’s genitals are 
similar to those of men. Disillusionment may be intolerable, the female 
love-object requiring to be endowed with a phallus. The homosexual 
object becomes a kind of Mutterersatz. He quotes Freud, ‘‘The homosex- 
uals are persons in whom the erogenic import of their own genitals has been 
a hindrance to dispensing with the like in their love-object. In the 
development from autoerotic to object love they have remained fixated at 
a stage closer to autoerotism.’’ The always sought and never found 
maternal phallus originates in the maternal nipple. This is the psycho- 
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genesis of fellatio, the phallus replacing the nipple. This is also the expla. 
nation of how the child sometimes manages, airodidaxros, to find the way to 
normal coitus. 

As appears in the terminology, the reactions of sadism and masochism 
are not contrasted so much as by most students. Sadger refers them in 
large part to forms of heightened extragenital erotism. Affective reversal, 
feelings of pleasantness under conditions of normal unpleasantness, ap- 
pears. The main additional factors are heightened ‘‘Bemédchtigungs ung 
Unterwerfungstriebe, marked positive and negative castration complexes 
and certain regressions to the infantile. Perhaps the greatest weight at. 
taches to direct or symbolic castration. ; 

Some history of the fetishism concept is given, including Binet’s idea 
of major fetishism (fetish separated from human love-object) and minor 
fetishism (fetish an essential part of human love-object). The very ad- 
vanced opinion is offered that, as words are in common metaphor the 
**elothing’’ of ideas, so a garment-fetishism may be sublimated into a con. 
cern for verbal forms as contrasted with ideational content. Fetishism ap- 
pears, even more than exhibitionism, to be a masculine type of anomaly. 
“‘The specific fetish, in whatever disguise or symbolization it may be sought, 
represents the genital organs of the mother or mother-representative,” 
That these may be phallic symbols is understood in what has gone before. 
Many myths and delusions have the motive of endowing woman with a 
phallus of her own, in various symbolic forms. Among well recognized 
phallic symbols is the fish. Hence, the mermaids. 


The fondness of children for going barefooted and bareheaded is a re. 
fined exhibitionism, derived from the value of these members as phallic 
symbols. A predilection among army officers for the sword, drawing it 
ostentatiously from the sheath, has a similar meaning. When women even 
in the coldest weather leave open doors behind them, for example in street- 


> 


ears, they make known thereby, ‘‘even if unconsciously,’’ that similar 
accessibility obtains on more intimate horizons. Exhibitionism may be 
sublimated to a mental level. Social forwardness, fondness for being 
photographed, artistic and literary self-expressions, especially the writing 
of memoirs, receive a motivation from this source. 

The above is by no means a summary of this long and minute study, 
which is impracticable, but sets forth some of the author’s more striking 
points. The subjective element in the work will hardly escape critical 
notice. It would be regrettable to have psychoanalysis itself permanently 
fixated on an autistic level. However, the difficulties of assimilating psy- 
choanalysis are mainly confined to its use of symbolism. In this connec- 
tion, there are portions of the present case material where suggestion is 
prominent. Failure to accept all of psychoanalytic interpretation need 
not blind one to observational material from this source. The special con- 
cerns of psychoanalysis have drawn attention to facts useful in various 
formulations. To the student of psychosexuality, this book may fairly 
rank as ‘‘indispensable,’’ though one disagree with many of the views 
the author expresses. In one place he says, apropos of fragmentary case 
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presentation, ‘“Whoever concerns himself with the finished painting, need 
not examine the blotches of color on the palette.’’ Sadger has painted 
the thing as he sees it clearly and in great detail. As a token of artificiality 
in his formulations the metaphor seems at times not less well chosen. 

F. L. WE zs. 





Vice aND HeattH. By John Clarence Funk, M.A., LL.B., Director Bureau 
of Protective Measures, Pennsylvania State Department of Health; 
and Scientific Assistant, U. S. Public Health Service. Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippineott, 1921. Pp. 174. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Funk sets forth the nature and causes of prostitution, and the 
varied means of its continued existence under modern conditions. He also 
gives statistics which indicate the tremendous cost of the evil in wealth and 
health. He holds that prostitution does not protect the virtuous; that 
‘“regulation’’ does not regulate; and that what has always been, does not 
necessarily have to continue to be. A description of the Government’s 
fight on vice prepares the way for an obviously competent discussion of 
the legal, administrative, medical, and sociological organization required 
to secure treatment of existing venereal cases, to rehabilitate the amenable 
women, and to effect prevention of vice. Among the methods of preven- 
tion the author does not fail to include segregation of defectives, attention 
to the predelinquent phase of the work, healthy education, and behind 
all, good government. 

The volume does not enter into the psychology of sex, other than to 
show that a great deal of prostitution is kept alive by shear love of excite- 
ment on the part of the patrons; and that much of the attraction of the 
business is generated through aleohol and bad music and bad dancing, all 
of which can afford to be replaced by more wholesome stimuli. The aim 
of the book distinetly is to treat vice as something which should and can 
be weeded out of the social order. The result is an up to date manual of 
information, which should be useful in developing a sense of civic 
responsibility for a practical program. W. 8S. Tayor. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE ‘‘ REFORMER’’—A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SexuaL THeory. By Joel Rinaldo. With a Preface by Andre 
Tridon. New York. Lee Publishing Company, 1921. Pp. 137. 

Mr. Rinaldo believes that the ‘‘reformer’’ is a neurotic, ‘‘an hysteriac 
and that his social activities are the result of his abnormal condition.’’ 

It is the author’s contention that the ‘‘diagnosis of the typical reformer 

shows marked symptoms of Anesthesia, Amnesia, Motor Disturbances, 

Abulia, Phobia, Fixt-Idea, and Ego-Mania.’’ Few readers will care to 

disagree with Mr. Rinaldo when he concludes ‘‘that such a codrdination 

of symptoms can argue nothing but a chronic abnormal psychic condition.’’ 

This condition he defines as ‘‘Meddling Hysteria.’’ 

The main portion of the book deals with the ‘‘prohibition reformer,’’ 
the victim of the ‘‘Volstead Complex.’’ Prohibition is a sexual perver- 
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sion which expresses itself in the form of sadistic gratification. The factor 
which are supposed to be responsible for the various inhibitions jn the 
**Volstead Complex’’ are very numerous. ‘‘A few such as impotence, eon. 
stipulation, infantile and adelescent experience, physical undesirability, 
inverted characteristics and morbid fears are always involved in a greater 
or less degree, making the complex difficult to analyze. The reformers’ 
psychic state is a complex of complexes as it were.’’ 

The author puts particular stress upon the dangers of prohibition to 
the sexually normal and healthy man, ‘‘for drinking is one of the Vital 
and vivid traditions and attributes of humanity’s sex life, and he wil] 
find in alcohol a stimulus to all the things that make life worth while, not 
least among them a heightened enjoyment of sex.’’ The result of this and 
other reforms will be ‘‘that the sexes will converge to a common type, 
half-man, half-woman, morbid, nervous, self-centered, inhibited a full and 
healthy sex life, incapable of the efforts and inspiration of progress, and 
in the final state sterile and impotent. This is race suicide, and to this 
reformism is leading us.’’ 

Mr. Rinaldo does not merely propose the problem; he offers, in adii- 
tion, a solution. ‘‘A body of trained and competent specialists’’ in psycho. 
analysis should be added to the Public Health Service, both national and 
local. These experts are to analyze the appeals of all reforms that are 
brought before the public and bring to light the hidden sexual motive of 
the reformers. This might, in some cases, result in the cure of the indi- 
vidual reformer; but the main motive is to enable the people in general 
‘to realize to what perversions they were being seduced.’’ And thus it 
is that reformism is to be reformed. 

The author informs us that it ‘‘was only after a study of the works 
of Dr. Sigmund Freud that I was able to appreciate the sex significance 
of reformism and the peculiar psychology of the reformer.’’ No matter 
how much we may disagree with the author on the general thesis of his 
little book, we most heartily concur with him when he says: ‘‘In conelu- 
sion, just a word of caution. Psychoanalysis has suffered much at the 
hands of some of Freud’s enthusiastic but alas superficial followers. It is 
not a plaything for amateurs or the dilettante, but a serious science requir- 
ing much study and patience and an elaborate technique not easily 
mastered by the layman.’’ D. A. Hartman. 


Waar Is Socta, CasE Work? AN INTRODUCTORY Description. By Mary 
E. Richmond. New York. Russell Sage Foundation, 1922. 

Social case work has long since branched off from philanthropy with 
aims and methods of its own, and with that departure has grown the effort 
to define case work more precisely, and to set the profession on the 
standardized footing of law, medicine, or the ministry. Everyone is called 
upon to perform acts of friendliness and altruistic relief, but in doing » 
he does not automatically become a social worker, any more than in admin- 
istering a spoonful of tonic, or in comforting those in distress with spiritual 
advice he emerges a doctor or a minister. In Miss Richmond’s recent 
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hook What is Social Case Work? we read a simple, clean-cut description 
of the social worker’s field of activity and clientele. 

Broadly speaking the social worker treats social problems either in 
reference to situation or in reference to the client. Problems of situation 
are those where economic assistance, or additional resources of social or 
physical nature are given; problems of the client are those where the con- 
duct, mentality, or social maladjustments of the individual must be 
recognized as the unbalancing factor. Miss Richmond chooses six general 
types of problem to record and stury (p. 27), two of situation, and four 
of person or client. A few years ago the reverse proportion would very 
likely have held; but more and more the trend of case work has been to 
focus on the persons in the situation. ‘‘Its theories, its aims, its best 
intensive practice all seem to have been converging of late years toward 
one central idea; namely towards the development of personality.’’ How 
this recognition of the change of focus in social problems necessitates 
accurate psychological approach and method has been suggested in an 
article ‘‘ Psychology in Social Case Work’’ in this issue. 

But as Miss Richmond indicates although psychology enters social case 
work, it does not usurp its field, any more than does legal or medical 
service or vocational guidance. ‘‘Social case work will be found to be 
coterminous with none of them . . . The distinctive approach of the 
social ease worker, in fact, is back to the individual by way of the social 
environment.’’ Or more formally stated : 

‘Social ease work consists of those processes which develop personality 


through adjustments consciously effected, individual by individual, between 
men and their social environment’’ (p. 98). The social worker draws the 
circumference of the client’s environment and directs intensively his ad- 
justments to it, seeking guidance in particular snags from specialists in 


other professions. 

In any given case Miss Richmond selects four requisites for a social 
worker: (a) insight into individuality and personal characteristics; (b) 
insight into the resources, dangers and influence of the social environment ; 
(ce) direct action of mind on mind; (d) indirect action through the social 
environment. The combination of trained skill in all of these divisions 
distinguishes the professional social worker from the untrained. But skill 
in each trait rests as much on a knowledge of social psychology, as on 
sociology or social ethics. Insight into personal characteristics, into social 
environment, into the action of mind on mind, and of the social environ- 
ment on mind are just as definite problems of social psychology as the 
more theoretical questions of instincts and their classification, or of mass 
reactions which Miss Richmond assembles as the chief interests to date of 
the social psychologist (p. 142). 

‘‘What a man does for himself counts far more towards his permanent 
wellbeing than the things that are done for him’’ (p. 162) is the aecepted 
ethical postulate of purposive social work. In this connection Miss Rich- 
mond uses a very poignant phrase—the case worker should discover in the 
client ‘‘the level of participation.’’ Psychology might readily bring re- 
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sources to social case work for this search: tests of intelligence, of special 
ability, of ethical discrimination, of traits of personality could all be 
pressed into service for discovering more accurately just what the client 
ean do best for himself. The psychologist very likely has neither the knack 
nor the desire to carry into practical service his theories and devices of 
adjustment but as a new fountainhead for an increase of the Possible 
number of sound adjustments in a situation he is indispensable to social 
work. In the ‘‘development of personality through adjustments con- 
sciously effected individual by individual between men and their social 
environment’’ social psychology increases the supply of sound methods 
and social work adopts them, applies them, and nurtures them inten. 
sively in the given maladjustment. Together sound psychology and social 
service should seek out the individual differences, maladjustments, new 
adjustments, and this ‘‘level of possible participation.’’ 
Apa L. Goutp, 


Soca CuHance. By William Fielding Ogburn. New York. B. W. 
Huebsch, 1922. Pp. viii+365. Price $2.00. 

An idea with the enormous potential power of radium is in this book 
flashed before the reader’s eye. The spectacle of a jelly-like substance 
known as man whose physiological and psychological characteristics have 
changed but little since the Ice Age 50,000 years ago, inclosed in a hardened 
shell of social-economic institutions searcely 150 years old, is an opening 
scene that one can scarcely ever forget. Would that the author had 
developed in all its fascinating ramifications the possibilities of such a 
heroic theme. 

But although Professor Ogburn has brought to his aid the tools of sta- 
tisties, sociology, anthropology, psychology and biology and has shown an 
admirable breadth of view and a grasp of detail, he has failed to blend the 
mechanical elements of his knowledge into one organic whole that is 
phrased in terms of one world common denominator of universal appeal. 
The use of the technical language of psychoanalysis and statistics makes it 
all too evident that the author has not grasped his problem as a single 
entity with many sides—a problem with the unity and complexity of life. 
His ideas follow one another in somewhat dragging and halting fashion 
and as we come to sections that seem to be mechanically placed in the 
book with but little blood relationship to what follows or precedes, we feel 
the lack of that bold conception of the campaign as a whole as well as 
that mastery of detail which carries us along from beginning to end in 
one breathless narrative. 

But the reviewer should not be unduly critical of these faults of style 
which Professor Ogburn will doubtless remedy, when after a thorough 
assimilation of his wide collection of material, he prepares a revised and 
an enlarged edition. So well does the author succeed as it is, and so well 
worth reading is the book, that the reviewer would not make even this 
criticism did not the magnificence of the theme warrant magnificence of 
treatment. 
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—— . 
The somewhat mechanical character of the style does however point to 


a mechanical handling of the subject matter which cannot be lightly 


passed over. The use of statistics on insanity rates and the enumeration 


of the number of cases in which the same thing has been discovered inde- 
pendently by different people have their merits in setting forth the facts 
in clearer light, but they have their disadvantages to the extent that they 
imore the organic relationships between these airtight statistical classi- 


fications. 
Flowing out of the same somewhat mechanical theory of causation is 


another defect—the explanation of tae lag in culture or of certain mal- 
adjustments between man and his social environment as something due to 
unethical, accidental, or fortuitous circumstances that might possibly be 
removed by intelligent social control. Without attempting to use this as 
an occasion to exploit a revamped theory of laissez-faire, the reviewer 
merely suggests that a deeper analysis of the whole evolution of man with 
respect to his environment might show that all these maladjustments and 
lags were just as inevitable, natural, and uncontrollable as any of the 
phenomena that had passed the moral censor. Professor Ogburn very 
clearly shows, however, that he is clearly aware of the difficulties and 
complexities of any effective social control. 

However, if he believes that the social environment can be controlled 
in some measure by conscious human volition, he should point out with 
greater distinctness the direction in which we should go and the goal that 
we are striving to reach. To what extent can we build a new society ac- 
cording to the specifications of sociological architects and to what extent 
must we discipline ourselves by philosophy to make the best of a million- 
year old set of forces that we are individually powerless to change? The 
reviewer has thus registered the reaction which the book has made upon 
his own psychological complexes and he has left for the readers of the 
book—of which there should be a multitude—the task of discovering for 
themselves the many treasures that are lurking within its pages. 

Homer Hoyt. 


THE PsycHoLogy oF NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. By W. B. 
Pillsbury. New York. D. Appleton & Co. Pp. viii+314. 


Prof. Pillsbury’s book, which was suggested as a result of certain ob- 
servations during his sojourn in Greece, when he came in contact with a 
number of American Greeks who had returned to fight in the Balkan 
War, is a careful attempt to approach the riddle of nationality and its 
practical complications, mainly from the psychological angle. The writers 
whose views have been drawn upon for the most part are Graham Wallas, 
William MeDougall and Trotter. What the author endeavors to do is to 
trace the growth of convention and ideal through experience out of 
instinet. 

Although Professor Pillsbury touches upon the same topics as have been 
attempted by many before him such as the nature of nationality, the réle 
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of hate as a social force, nationality in history, nationality in the Proce 
of naturalization, the national mind, etc., it is gratifying to find thas 
his moderate position and sypathetic point of view lend these discussions 
a new coloring. He is careful to weigh the facts without strongly insisting 
upon a certain doctrine or vehemently denying it. Nationality is to him, 
as might be expected, a psychological and sociological problem. ‘‘I¢ yon 
are to know to what national group an individual belongs, the simplest 
way is to ask him, and while his answer cannot always be trusted, by 
must be interpreted in terms of his general behavior, it is if he speaks the 
truth, a better criterion than history or racial descent or physical measure. 
ments.’’ 

Professor Pillsbury throughout the book stresses the concept of natiop. 
ality as more fundamental or rather perhaps more significant than that of 
either the race or the state. The consciousness of nationality he defines 
as ‘‘an awareness of belonging to a group with pride in the ideal notion 
of that group as a separate entity, a willingness to be controlled by the 
ideals of that group and to serve its ends.’’ Other factors may enter and 
are of varying importance, but neither racial unity, nor homogeneity of 
language nor the possession of a homeland counts as all-important. _ 

While not believing in a group consciousness apart from the con- 
stituent consciousnesses, the author still conceives of the nation as ap 
entity that changes and grows and still persists, as an ‘‘ideal which con- 
trols the acts of an ever shifting multitude.’’ 

The book teems with suggestive observations indicating that the author 
possesses a clear insight into international affairs which should make his 
advocacy of a league of nations as developed in his last chapter more con- 
pelling. Prof. Pillsbury has perhaps not dealt with all the phases and 
issues of nationality as thoroughly as could be desired, but one feels that 
he has given the whole subject a great deal of thought and has been guarded 
against expressing himself dogmatically. It is high time for psychologists 
in this country to direct their attention to this sorely neglected branch of 
psychology. For adequate treatment group psychology must be anchored 
to a general psychology rather than to sociology. A. A. Ropacx. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WiLL TO Power. By James N. Wood, With an 
Introduction by H. L. Mencken. New York. Alfred A. Knoff, 1921. 
Pp. 245. 

In this work, we have an interpretation of polities in terms of the 
Nietzschean philosophy. The author gives a thoroughly ‘‘realistie’’ ac- 
count of politics and of the processes of society in general. For him, the 
social compact is a fiction and society not only has been but still is ina 
state of nature. The social scene as viewed by our author, may be sun- 
marily described in the following propositions: (a) Individuals are in 4 
state of continual conflict; (b) Individuals are naturally divided into 
two distinct groups: the group of superior individuals and that of in- 
ferior individuals; (c) The superior individuals succeed, in the long rua, 
in exploiting the inferior individuals. 
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To explain, the inferior group consists of individuals that are con- 
scious only of the will to exist, but superior individuals have the will to 
create as Well; now, the will to create at the expense of other individuals 
gives rise to the will to power; and the will to power is the dominant fact 
a the field of political life. Democracy exists merely as an appearance. 
The mob—which is another name for the inferior group—is stupid, 
fooled by phrases and carried away by emotion; it is thus at the mercy 
of the superior group which—for all its superiority—does not scruple to 
exploit it for its own purposes. When the mob breaks away from con- 
trol we have revolutions. But such a condition is temporary and the mob 
soon submits to new masters; thus, the French Revolutionaries soon came 
under the domination of Napoleon, whereas Lenin is now in control of 
the situation in Revolutionary Russia. 

To put this in Freudian terms, the democratic slogans are a ration- 
alization serving to disguise from the public (the censor) the aggressive 
and selfish designs of the superior classes. 

That many facts may be found confirming the above theory cannot 
be denied. Aristoeracy and democracy have been always regarded as the 
two great,—though conflicting—ideals, As a matter of fact, neither of 
these is ever realized in practice; we are ruled neither by the best nor 
by the most. Further, the author’s point about the impossibility of realiz- 
ing the democratic conception seems to be borne out by recent experiments 
in mental tests, according to which mental inequalities have a hereditary 
basis. But when all is said and done, we must admit that the whole sub- 
ject is not yet out of the prescientific stage of inquiry. Our author ac- 
euses the advoeates of democracy of being theorists and victims of all 
sorts of romantie delusions, but is not his jungle-conception of society a 
similar delusion, or an exaggeration, to say the least? 

Darwinian evolutionism has been the source of an orgy of romantic 
philosophies that divide themselves, on the whole, into two opposite camps. 
On the one hand, we have the optimists who interpret evolution to mean 
the prospect of unlimited progress, and on the other, the cynics, such as 
Nietzsche and his disciples, who with an equal susceptibility for the sen- 
sational, dramatize Darwin’s conception of the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest to mean a ruthless and fatal social conflict in 
which the superman is the victor. Indeed, to the romantic imagination 
of these eynies, history is not so much a drama as a melodrama, with a 
villain, too, who—as the perspicacious reader has already guessed—is—— 
Woman. To quote the author (p. 228): ‘‘In the will-war woman always 
appears as a weakening factor.’’ ‘‘Achievement she desires, but the 
achievement of the average or something less than herself. Woe to the 
man of talent who permits himself to enter into an alliance with her! 
His life will become a struggle to escape the commonplace, to which she 
will ever lure him’’ (p. 184). 

To pursue the contrast further, the optimists see evolution as a moral 
process working toward perfection, whereas the cynics conceive of it in 
purely physical terms, as a mechanical conflict of forces where the sole 
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determining factors are strength and vitality. And yet the Situation jg 
not pictured as absolutely nonmoral by the latter; rather it is for them 
immoral and sinister; there is a suggestion of a devil behind the SCN es 
since a defiant trampling of all ethical laws is represented as conducive 
to victory in the struggle. 

That the neo-Nietzschean philosophers, despite their protestations. are 
romantic and unscientific, is further evidenced by the rigidity and formal. 
ism of their concepts and the dogmatism of their assertions. Does society 
really divide itself rigidly into superior and inferior individuals? Ang 
what are these various ‘‘wills’’—the ‘‘will to power’’ and the ‘‘will to 
create’’—and what are the “‘superman,’’ and the man of genius and the 
“‘masculine principle’’ and the ‘‘feminine principle’’ but romantic fictions} 
As for dogmatism and absoluteness of statement consider such passages 
as the following: ‘‘Nature ever impels her (woman) to war upon the 
male—woman does not ‘rise,’ the world to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Her relation to society is constant; she is Sex, and cannot escape her 
inborn limitation’’ (p. 228). ‘‘His (man’s) driving impulse is the will 
to power and he is bound by it as remorselessly as is woman by sex. It js 
in the expression of this will to power, in the imposition of this will that 
he finds joy. Happiness comes to him, therefore, as the result of war” 
(p. 229). 

The treatment of this subject will become scientific only when it is 
conducted on careful psychological methods. The will to power and the 
will to create so far as they symbolize anything real will be seen to dissolve 
into a number of different elementary impulses. Again, a more en- 
lightened psychological outlook will abstain from explaining human con- 
duct, in terms of only one motive (whether it be power or sex, or the 
economic impulse) ; it will not see human nature as wholly bad or as wholly 
good; it will avoid sweeping statements and vague generalizations: 
especially will it refuse to draw conclusions about the future of man from 
altogether brief observations and limited experiments (such as that of 
present-day democracy). This social-psychological science of politics is 
still nonexistent though excellent anticipations of it are to be found in 
the writings of Mr. Graham Wallas and his school. Mental testing is very 
experimental and the fundamental question of heredity vs. education has 
not yet been settled. There is hardly a single well-attested and exact law 
upon which any inferences might be based. One for example might be 
inclined to say that docility and leadership are enduring human instincts 
and that consequently the ideal of self-government in any community is 
utopian—the obvious reply to which would be that we do not know what 
instincts are enduring and what are not, that, in fact, we do not know 
whether there are any permanently unchanging instincts at all, and— 
what is more—that we are coming to doubt whether there are any instincts 
at all. In sum, the whole field is still penetrated with dense darkness, 
which works like this one of Mr. Wood will do little to dispel. 


RapHAEL Demos. 
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Tue ELEMENTS OF ScrentTiric PsycHotogy. By Knight Dunlap, Profes- 
sor of Experimental Psychology in The Johns Hopkins University. 
St. Louis. C. V. Mosby Co. 1922. Pp. 368. Price $3.50. 


This work must prove quite a puzzle to most psychologists. It is a 
surprise to find a textbook in the elements of psychology published in 1922 
devoting more than forty per cent of its pages to the study of sensations, 
and moreover the first forty per cent. It is a further surprise to find the 
author of ‘‘An Outline of Psychobiology’’ writing a book which he an- 
nounces as a ‘‘seientific’’ psychology and issues through a firm limiting 
itself largely to medical works, but which contains less than twenty pages 
of description and only three schematic illustrations bearing on the neural 
and motor mechanisms. This same fault of proportion is shown in other 
ways (e.g., the use of two full pages for reproducing two photographs to 
illustrate aerial perspective). The teacher must be puzzled at the order of 
presentation: after the lengthy discourse on the senses the topics as 
taken up are, to condense the list: thought, bodily mechanism, instinct and 
habit, perception, thinking, feeling, the self. 

The most puzzling feature of this book, however, is its mosaic of con- 
servative and radical tendencies, so that one reading on a given page 
eannot predict the point of view he may find presented on the very next. 
Among the many instances of conservatism may be listed: the use of 
Wundt’s sensory ‘‘fusion’’ and ‘‘complication’’; much emphasis upon 


differentiation of the imaginal types; the distinction between reproductive 
and productive imagination; the statement that ‘‘consciousness is integra- 
tive’; a wholly structural analysis of thought content (in Chap. VIII) ; 
the definition of an instinct as a native combination of activities producing 
a definite, and on the whole useful, result, and the somewhat critical list- 
ing of instincts; a treatment of reasoning and judgment that is, to turn 


ce 


Professor Dunlap’s own phrase against himself, little but a ‘‘ paraphrase 
of the logician’s treatment’’; and the sentence ‘‘ All that is meant by the 
‘mental age’ rating of defectives is that in a certain standardized test the 
defectives attain the ratings which normal children of the ages s, ecified 
would attain in that test.’’ 

Interlarded with the above are to be found radical tendencies of various 
sorts: listing the tickle sense and the vibration sense; analysis of color 
sensation into the elementaries red, blue, and chlor; thought given be- 
havioristic-physiological interpretation as a process based on striped muscle 
reactions (in Chap. XIV—to be compared with treatment in Chap. VIII) ; 
a generous use of the principle of the conditioned reaction but with an 
unjustified reluctance to use the name; the interpretation of perception 
as an integration of reaction patterns; a division of emotion into its quick 
muscular and slow glandular components; ete. 

In an appendix the author gives a descriptive account of typical 
psychoses, neuroses, and amentia, with the purpose merely of giving the 
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student of psychology some acquaintance with the meanings of the terms 
The whole matter of causation of the psychoses and neuroses js omitted 
(except in the case of paresis) because the present facts do not ‘‘justify 
the belief that any general causal conditions have been discovered”. — 

In the Introduction mind is defined as ‘‘the totality of conscious ag. 
justments or conscious processes’’. It is apparently “‘the thing’’ now fo, 
writers of textbooks to define the subject matter of psychology in terns 
that pay respect to both the introspective and the behavioristie viewpoints 
The reviewer would suggest as a crucial test of a psychologist’s faith some 
such question as this: When does a reflex become subject-matter fo, 
psychology—when it attains a conscious status, or when it reaches a cer. 
tain degree of integration in reaction patterns? By this test Professor 
Dunlap’s book would occupy an ambiguous position, sometimes appearing 
to emphasize the former attitude, sometimes the latter. 

A reader picking up this book may feel an implicit challenge in the 
title, and may be led to ask whether this is the scientific psychology. Are 
all the theories and facts of solid scientific basis in general psychology given 
some attention or reference in this work so that one may know other 
doctrines to be false? Is the point of view and mode of attack the authentic 
one? Are the principles and the details always selected from that body 
of assured and tested knowledge accepted as common ground by the 
scientific psychologists? In a word, is this book an authoritative represen- 
tation of psychology to-day? 

J. F. Dasnrett. 


Tue Emotions. (A reprinting of selections from the writings of William 
James and Carl Georg Lange.) Volume 1 of Psychology Classics. 
Edited by Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins University. Baltimor 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1922. Pp. 135. 

This volume is a reprinting of James’ ‘‘ What is an Emotion?’’ from 
Mind, vol. 9 (1884) ; Lange’s ‘‘The Emotions’’ (1885), translated by Miss 
Istar A. Haupt from Kurella’s German version; and James’ chapter on 
‘*The Emotions’’ from his Principles (1890). As an assembling of three 
pioneer papers presenting in its original forms a common interpretation 
of a particular psychological topic, this work is of great value to the 
student, whether interested in the history of psychology generally or in 
the critical comparison of different interpretations of emotion. 

The American reader, who it may be assumed is familiar with James’ 
presentation, especially in the last chapter, will, doubtless, be most in- 
terested in the second paper. (This, by the way, is clearly translated. 
After a description of the bodily disturbances associated with sorrow, }0y, 
fright, and anger, Lange analyzes these into disturbances of muscular 
innervation of the voluntary, vasomotor, and organic types, finally isolat- 
ing the vasomotor as the ‘‘real, primary effects of the affections, whereas 
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the other phenomena . . . are only secondary disturbances.’’ Then, 
with arguments that became familiar to readers of James’ Principles— 
as, the test to take away the bodily symptoms from a frightened individual, 
the reference to the emotion-generating effects of wine and of various 
and the deseription of cases of emotional insanities—Lange states 


drugs, 


nis thesis that ‘‘ We owe all the emotional side of our mental life, our joys 
and sorrows, our happy and unhappy hours, to our vasomotor system’’. 
The main point of difference between Lange and James is, of course, that 
vetween the narrower and the broader recognition of the bodily processes 


involved. 

The James-Lange treatment of emotion still holds the stage, in spite 
of certain inconclusive experimental data that have been pointed against 
+ Other and entirely different interpretations, as the psychoanalytic, 
mav be developed, but for any complete theory of the emotional nature of 
man, account must be taken of the physiological basis here emphasized. 

The reviewer feels, furthermore, that this theory of emotion has had 
influence in other parts of the psychological field in ways that have not 
been publicly acknowledged. The physiological-behavioristic interpreta- 
tion of thought is one of its logical, and perhaps also really historical, 
descendants. And what might be styled the central-peripheral-central- 
peripheral interpretation of perception that is now clearly in process of 
formulation involves also much the same psychological principles as the 
James-Lange theory. 

Professor Dunlap is doing a distinct service in bringing out this series 
of psychology classics. 


J. F. DasHIeLL. 


DeveLopING MentaL Powmr. By George Malcolm Stratton, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of California. With an introduction 
by Henry Suzzalo, President of The University of Washington. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. Pp. x+77. Price 80c. 


The title of this little book from the Riverside Educational Monographs 
Series may be misleading to many: it is not a book devoted to the prob- 
lems of training in any specific sense. Its aim is to sketch out ‘‘a simple 
general view of mental life in its fundamental working aspects’’. This 
aim is attempted largely in the form of a statement of a via media in 
‘the most fundamental controversy which has harassed the profession’’ 
of teaching, that of general versus special training. To the reviewer this 
val media seems not as clearly put as is to be found elsewhere in simple 
texts in educational psychology; and it is doubtful if the author’s excur- 
sions into ‘‘inielligence’’, ‘‘the instincts’’, ‘‘the emotions’’, and ‘‘will’’, 
will give the average teacher a very definite view of mental life, nor a 
very up-to-date one. The reviewer does not share the editor’s ‘‘ greatest, 


assurance’’ in predicting the influence of this book. 
J. F. DasHIELL. 
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THe MInpD IN THE Maxine. By James Harvey Robinson, Lecturer jn the 
New School for Social Research, sometime Professor of History jp 
Columbia University. New York. Harper and Brothers. 199] 

Pp. 235. Price $2.50. 

‘‘The professor who studies the past for the sake of the future” has 
here produced what he calls “‘an essay—not a treatise—on the most jn. 
portant of all matters of human concern .. ., (suggesting) but the 
beginning of the beginning now being made to raise men’s thinking onto 
a plain which may perhaps enable them to fend off or reduce some of th 
dangers which lurk on every hand.’’ Humanity has tried spiritual ox. 
hortation, traditional education, and mere changes in economic and politi. 
cal organization, only to see that these methods alone do not promise the 
adjustment we must reach. There remains this one hope, namely, Intel. 
ligence, a tool as yet untried in application to human relations. 

For there has been progress in thinking, in the natural sciences; but the 
sciences of man remain in the stage in which Aristotle left them. Eve 
the garage mechanic thinks more scientifically, with less mystic respect 
for outworn methods, than does the average senator. This difference js 
partly because society, which has become fairly tolerant of the investi. 
gations by natural scientists, remains intolerant toward free study of social 
questions. ‘‘History,’’ however, ‘‘by revealing the origin of many of our 
current fundamental beliefs, will tend to free our minds so as to permit 
honest thinking,’’ thus ‘‘ bringing the mind up to date.’’ 

In looking back over our ascent from the animal world, Professor 
Robinson makes out four historical layers underlying the minds of civil. 
ized men: the animal mind, the child mind, the savage mind, and the 
traditional civilized mind; levels of mentality which never release their 
hold upon us. From the savage mind, according to the author, we have 
inherited our belief in a soul, our vicious habit of personification in general, 
and the institution of taboo, as it functions in modern civilization. As 
for the civilized mind, he shows how the Greeks bequeathed to us our con- 
fidence in the liberal arts, metaphysics, and formal logic; and how the 
medievals gave us our religious ideas and standards of sexual conduct and 
prudery. Our scientific conceptions, as he demonstrates by his famous 
clock analogy, are relatively new, and have been gained through painful 
research and rejection of accepted notions. Born wholly uncivilized, we 
learn not only by ‘‘fumbling and success,’’ but also by the exclusively 
human faculty of imitation, to profit by the achievements of our predeces 
sors. A few individuals—the gropers, monkeyers, biological variations 
whose curiosity is above average—achieve the supreme human quality of 
analysis. And such minds have been responsible for the major portion of 
human progress. 

It is clear that by Intelligence, Professor Robinson does not mean 
*‘pure reason.’’ There is no such thing. Aside from the several ‘‘layers’ 
of the mind, he explains that we have to reckon with the physiological 
changes which, escaping our notice, are called the ‘‘unconscious’’; and 
more especially, we have always with us those inferior types of mental 
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activity known as revery and rationalizing, respectively. Rationalizing, 


in particular, is the term that we must apply to a tremendous amount of 
our philosophy and social science,—a conclusion which, the author thinks, 
may be ranked by students a hundred years hence as one of the several 
great discoveries of our age. Real ‘‘creative thought,’’ however, rooted 
in curiosity, begets knowledge, and so actually changes our ways. While 
such thought is usually intermingled with the other types of thinking, out- 
standing examples of true intelligence can be found in men like Galileo 


and Faraday. 

From such a position Professor Robinson portrays the sickness of an 
acquisitive society, the smug unintelligence of the philosophy of ‘‘safety 
and sanity,’’ and the atavism and suicidal dishonesty of the current 
philosophy of repression, as illustrated by the Lusk situation. Yet he sees 
great hope in the present. We are more humble in the face of complexities, 
and more free from prepossession, than any previous generation. And, in 
consciously overcoming our fear of thought, and incorporating the ideals 
of open-mindedness and truth in our educational system, we have the op- 
portunity to substitute purpose for tradition. 

‘‘Life,’’ he coneludes, ‘‘. . . has become a solemn sporting proposi- 
tion—solemn enough in its heavy responsibilities and the magnitude of 
the stakes to satisfy our deepest religious longings; sporty enough to tickle 
the fancy of a baseball fan or an explorer in darkest Borneo.’’ 

The book ends with a bibliographical appendix which whets one’s 
appetite for further reading in some of the newer ways of looking at things. 

It is evident the theoretical analyses presented in this volume do not 
pretend to technical psychological perfection. it is just as apparent, how- 
ever, that Professor Robinson has grasped the significance of many of the 
newer contributions to social phychology, contributions from both the be- 
haviorists and the psychoanalysts. He has appreciated, too, the progres- 
sive antimetaphysical philosophical tendencies, exemplified notably in 
Dewey. Hence the volume may be found useful in elementary courses deal- 
ing with social psychology and thought. And while perhaps few will agree 
with all the results of the study, as an effort to secure for society ‘‘a well 
ventilated mind,’’ it seems that the work must deserve unusual attention. 

W. S. Taywor. 
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